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- © By the Rt. Hon. R. A. BUTLER, C.H., M.P., Chancellor’ of the Exchequer * 


Budget. Do you remember that, last year, I asked you to 
think of the Budget much as you would think of your own 
accounts, in your own housekeeping, your club, or your 

Re "i suggested to you then that when you have had a good 

year you do not promptly decide that you can afford to relax. You 

keep a | sharp ‘eye on two things ahead of you: first, the bills that 
you are going to have to meet in the next twelve months and, 
second, the state of business generally. That is what I did last year. 

e The bills added up to a very large total. They left me with a 

peels; as I then thought, of only £10, 000, 000—that is a bare 


in of income over expenses. At that time I could see the 


beginnings of what might have been a recession in the great United 
States market—a recession which, if it had developed, could have 
ected the trade of the world very seriously, not least our own. 
I did what I think any of you would have done in arranging 
own affairs in similar circumstances; I decided that 1954 
no year for taking risks or making things easier. But I also 
> up my mind that, before the next Budget came, I would 
a pretty close look at those bills of ours, which mount up to 
a staggering figure every year. I will tell you, in a moment, 
r I kept my resolution. 

ae I okeg last year’s decision has proved - 


"ek 


“ EXPECT. you have all herd by now “what was in the 


OTHE = of 1955 


Nineteen-fifty-four, did not work out so badly after all. The re- 


cession, as it is called, in American trade was halted before it got 


very far, thanks largely to the vigorous action taken by the 


American Government. At the same time, trade and production © 


both here and in Europe kept up much better than some people 


expected at the beginning of the year. Employment in peace time — 


has never been so high as it is now. But it was because I was 
careful last year, when things looked uncertain, that we are free 
now to move forward again. 

Perhaps you are feeling, this being so, that I ought to have been 
more generous in this Budget than I have been. But remember 
that all the good things in life are not produced by the Budget—as 
you will realise if you look back over the last few years and think 
how much better most of us are doing than we were. In the last 
two years both wage rates and actual earnings have risen more 
than prices. As a result, people on the average have been buying 
about eight per cent. more goods than two years ago—that sounds 
very technical but it means you have been able to buy a baker’s 
dozen, that is thirteen for every dozen you used to be able to afford. 

Since this Government came into power social service payments 
also have gone up. When all the new scales are in operation, the 
rise in war pensions, old age pensions, sickness benefit, unemploy- 
ment benefit, family allowances, will all be more than twice as 


broadcast’ talk for the Opposition will be printed in THe LIsTENER next week 


io bath for much of the food we eat and for the great bulk of those 


ment in our factories and industries of all kinds. All these imports, 
of course, have to be paid for by exports. Now this is the thing 
to remember: the better we live, the busier our factories are, the 


higher our level of employment—then the more food and the more 
a > a raw materials we have to import. But the more we import, the 
a more we must sell abroad to pay for what we bring in. Or, if you 
= like to put it like this, the more prosperous we are, the more we 


_ you see, we must take care not to consume at home too many of 
é 3 the goods that we uae to be selling gs 
ey 


a * a Doing Ourselves a Bit Too Well 

raat ‘Let me put this point to you in every-day terms. If you are 
eae x - selling something—let us suppose that you are running a shop— 
_ you do not let the family take too many of the goods for your own 


You know very well that it is only if you keep your shop window 
_ well stocked and your counter busy that you will do enough trade 
. __ to be able to buy what you need and then you can fill the family’s 
own cupboards and table. About the turn of this year, it became - 
clear that we at home were doing ourselves just a little bit too well. 
eWe really were beginning to forget that our standard of life at» 
__ home depends in the end on our ability to earn our living in the 
ie markets of the world. And that is the reason why, two months 
Me oa _ ago, we took steps to check up on borrowing and to tighten it, and 
____ to make people think a little before they launched out too far. 
You may hear it suggested that it would have been better to 
return to the whole irksome system of controls and restrictions and 
rationing. I was very keen to avoid, if I could, anything which 
would hamper our own people and discourage our friends abroad. 
_ We prefer to rely on people’s good sense to slow down in time 
when they are warned. And so we acted promptly in February; © 


recent movement in our gold and dollar reserves; and, besides, 
the pound sterling is stronger in the great international markets 


es -we must still be gentle putting our foot downson the accelerator. 


» Expenditure and Economies 
a i With one eye on our exports, I have still got to be careful how 
a much money I. give away to you in this Budget. But I have done 
| tf what I said earlier and what I determined to do last year, and I 
have had a thorough look at all the bills which the Government 
has_got to pay. I have been as generous as I can to all who work 
ke in agriculture whose costs have gone up and which was so hard 
_ hit by the weather last year. And for the social services, for 
ie instance health, education, for so many millions of our people. I 
ge: ~ have found no less than £387, 000,000 more than I undertook to 
ee: find last year. But I have also enforced economies, wherever they 
can be made without ae to the safety and well-being of the 
eye. : country. 
a As a result of all this I can see ahead of me this year not the 


_ April, but a surplus of about £280,000,000. But for the reasons 
which I have just mentioned, I am going to give away only about 
a ‘ Bo _ half of it, and I am going to give it away in the form in which I 
think it will do most good to the country as a whole. 

; You must realise, as a nation, we are still far too heavily taxed; 
<} zt, ‘in ste we are one of the heaviest taxed nations in a, the world. So 


raw materials which are the foundation of prosperity and employ- — 


must make sure that our prosperity pays for itself as it grows. So, 


use which ought to be in the shop window and on the counter. 


-and I believe that we acted in good time. That is shown by the 


than it has been for some time. But it is too early to be sure yet; 


bare margin of £10,000,000, which was all I could count on last — 


greater effort, higher output, sheen prices. An 
individual man and woman much-needed and. much-des 
and encouragement. ae 

But I have done even more for the individual. I ha: € 
_ his tax-free personal allowances—by £20 if he is single and. £3 
if he is married. This means that for the single person the allow 
ance rises from £120 to £140, and for the married man fron 
_ £210 to £240. I have had to find the money for part of this bi 
reducing the amount of income upon which you pay the lowes 
rate of tax; but I Rave succeeded in this way in freeing the smalles 
‘incomes from tax altogether. And for the family man, I have gon¢ 
still further, by increasing the child allowance from £85 to £100 
because I believe that parents who are haying to bring up anc 


- educate children are as hard pressed and deserving as" anybody. 


Then I have halved the purchase tax on cloth and certain other 
goods made of cotton, linen, and rayon—your sheets, your towels. 


- your curtains, and certain quality goods. ‘This should be both « 


help to you and an encouragement to Lancashire and Northerr 
Ireland who are having certain difficulties at the present time 
Of course, ‘these difficulties go wider than purchase tax, but 
tonight I can deal only with the purchase tax aspect. All in ‘all, ] 
shall be giving back rather more than £130,000,000 this year 
I do not know if you realise over 17,000,000 "people pay income 
tax and so will benefit from this Budget_—with all their families 
that means a’ very much bigger figure—and 2,500,000 out of these 
tax payers will be freed from the tax altogether. No more P.A.Y.E. 
for nearly 2,500,000 people; and a real ones of AS ries - 
everybody who remains Jiable to tax. | 


~ 


Relief as Eiicouranciment to Greater Effort — Gat Ne 7 

But do remember what I told you about prosperity having tc 
~pay its own way. I am ‘giving this relief as an encouragement tc 
greater effort. I am giving it as something to show that it is really 
worth while working hard for your country. I am giving it in the 
belief that if, by your efforts and your self-discipline, we can 
produce yet more goods, of higher quality, at keener prices, we 
shall be able to export enough to pay for our vital imports and, al 
tie same time, to enjoy increasing prosperity at home. 

_ This is the fourth Budget that I have introduced. Look back fos 


-a moment over the whole four of them, and see what we have 


done. We have twice reduced the standard rate of income tax. We 
have twice raised the tax-free personal allowances and the child 
allowance. We have twice increased the tax relief on earned income. 
We have increased the old-age relief. And we have provided 
industry with fresh incentives to invest in plant, machinery, and 
buildings which are the very foundation of employment in this 
country and the surest hope of an ever higher standard of living 
for our children. Year by year, we have thrown off some of the 
dead weight of taxation, which has: slowed down enterprise and 
initiative, and cramped the freedom of personal and social life, and 
dulled the adventurous spirit of our people. That is what our fout 
Budgets have achieved for this country. For the future we have tc 
go out and sell more abroad, inspired by the spirit of initiative 
enterprise, and adventure. — 

You know that whether I have to be careful or can afford to be 
generous in my policies, it is always the well-being of our country 
as a whole which is my constant concern. By giving you tonight 
some fresh encouragement I feel I am doing the right thing tc 
make our future more certain: I believe most ardently that the 
policy I recommend to you is the only one which will ensure 2 
ae satire a our (Srey a is conviction and will 


Pisces pad so to march rvard boldly and with pie , 


a, Gr” wae 
rg fd 7 
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Japan’s Place in the World Today 


By W. G. BEASLEY 


BOUT a month ago, the Japanese Diet elected a new Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama—an event which in its way 
marks the end of a chapter in post-war Japanese history. Mr. 
d Hatoyama’s predecessor, Mr. Yoshida, had held office con- 
finuously for more than six years. This means that he was responsible 
for policy during much of the 
ccupation period and also 
when, the occupation ended 
ind Japan re-emerged on 
he international scene. The 
geace treaty, for example, 
was largely Mr. Yoshida’s 
work; so was the defence 
greement with America. So 
nis defeat and resignation at 
end of last year were 

ound to arouse speculation 
about whether this would be 
the signal for a new direction 
in Japanese policy, and, if so, 
what that direction was likely 
10 be. Now that the elections 
are over and the new govern- 
ment has been formed, it is 
becoming possible to provide 
some sort of answer to these 
questions. 
In the first place, it is 
fairly clear that there is going 
‘0 be little change in Japanese 
dolicy at home. Mr. Yoshida’s party, the Liberals, 
jave been defeated, and Mr. Hatoyama’s Demo- 
srats are now the largest party in the Lower House; 
ut both are conservative in their views. On the 
whole, they offer very much the same solutions to 
Japan’s domestic problems. In fact, about the only 
lifference between them is that the Democrats are 
1 little more extravagant in their promises: more 
jousing, more welfare services, and at the same 
ime less taxes. If it were not for personal quarrels 
setween their leaders, there is no real reason why 
the two parties should not work together. But these 

rrels have been bitter, and there is now rela- 
ively little chance of- coalition; especially as Mr. 
Yoshida himself—though no longer a party leader 
—still has a seat in the Diet and retains a good 
deal of political influence. 

So, in home ‘affairs, the change of government 
ag a change of men rather than a change of 
fo 


Ichiro Hatoyama, the new Prime Minister 
of Japan 


eas. The question is how far this applies to 

reign policy, and judging by some of the speeches 
made before and during the election there might 
4 greater changes in this. For some time now 
Mr. Hatoyama has been urging that Japan should 
follow a more independent line in world affairs—independent, that is, 
of America—and that she should change her constitution so as to permit 
the creation of a proper army and navy, in place of the so-called 
‘defence forces’ which she has at present. At first this sounded omin- 
jusly like a revival of old military ambitions. But when the policy was 
lained more fully, it took on a rather different colouring. Japan, so 
ir. Hatoyama said, must put her relations with Russia on a more 
footing and try to settle some of the problems outstanding 
the two countries. She must also make every effort to expand 
er trade with Communist China. This began to sound more like a 
icy of neutralism, similar in some ways to that of India, and it 
used fears that the west was about to lose a valuable ally. Election 


Shigeru Yoshida, former Prime Minister 


speeches can never be taken as too reliable an index to a govern- 
ment’s intentions; but when they come, as they did on this occasion, 
from a man who had for some weeks been head of a caretaker 
cabinet, and who was confidently expected to be the next Prime 
Minister, they must be taken more seriously than most. 

In putting this case Mr. 
Hatoyama was speaking for 
a large body of Japanese 
opinion, and one thing is 
certain, his speeches won him 
a good deal of popularity. 
For generations the Japanese 
people have had a strong de- 
sire for international recogni-. 
tion and prestige. It is this 
which has sometimes led 
them to support their govern- 
ment in policies of aggression 
against their neighbours. The 
desire is undoubtedly still 
there, but after defeat and 
several years of military 
occupation, it no longer takes 
quite the same form. Now 
it produces a demand that 
Japan should follow a line 
of her own, without subser- 
vience or dependence on any 
other country. This means 
America since America is the 
country with which Japan is linked by military 
agreement, and also the one which provided most 
of the occupation forces. So nationalism is tinged 
with anti-American feeling. The most frequent 
criticism made of Mr. Yoshida was that he was 
too willing to follow America’s lead. I think it is 
not so much that Japan wants a complete break 
with America, but that her national pride needs to 
be satisfied by a display of independence. It is 
partly from this point of view that one should 
assess the talk about treaties with Russia and Com- 
munist China. 

There are also some perfectly practical advan- 
tages to be gained from opening negotiations with 
Moscow and Peking. It will be a long time before 
the Japanese forget the hardships which they 
suffered during and after the last war; and the fear 
of the hydrogen bomb is naturally greater in the 
only country which has actually been attacked with 
atomic weapons. For these reasons many people in 
Japan are ready to welcome any move which 
might help to keep them out of a future war, what- 
ever its causes or purpose. Talks with Russia, they 
feel, might be a step in that direction. What is 
more, there are some things that Japan wants and only Russia can give. 
For instance, there are still believed to be thousands of Japanese 
prisoners of war in Russian hands; there are questions to be settled 
about fishing rights in Russian waters; and there is even some slight 
hope of recovering one or two islands in the north which passed to 
Russia under the terms of the Potsdam agreement. 

Japan’s relations with China present a rather different problem. In the 
first place, Japanese have too long a record of victory against China to 
be very much afraid of her, despite her obviously growing strength. 
Secondly, they are desperately concerned about the prospects for their 
trade, and they regard trade with China as a possible answer to their 
economic difficulties. Before the war, China was Japan’s largest customer 


Mamoru Shigemitsu, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister 


: we In view of all ‘his it was a shrewd move on Mr. ae s part 
to choose foreign policy as the theme of so many of his speeches. It is 
- a subject on which the Japanese electorate feels strongly, and there is 
ae a long tradition in Japan of using foreign policy as a means of gaining 
e votes. Time and again in-modern history it has proved to be one of 
the most effective weapons in the domestic struggle for power. But this 
‘is not necessarily to suggest that votes were Mr. Hatoyama’s only 
‘motive; he has the reputation of being one who reflects rather than 
_ creates opinion, and there can be no doubt that in this case he reflects 
it accurately. Even so, there are obvious difficulties to be faced which 
are likely to modify his views, now that he bears the full responsibilities 
of office. ~ 
For one thing, Russia is unlikely to make any important concessions- 


aa, drastic loosening of Japan’s ties with America than Japanese opinion 
would at present contemplate. Then, China is no longer as good an 
outlet for trade as many Japanese still like to think. Fifteen years ago, 
after all, there was a Japanese army there to influence the placing of 
contracts; and now, too, communist plans for the strengthening of 
rs vale Chinese industry presumably means that less coal and iron is available 
for export from China. So while something could certainly be done to 
improve Sino-Japanese trade, it may not be all that many Japanese 
Ptr Much more probably would be done if the political price made it 
worth China’s while, if, for example, Japan withdrew her recognition of 
_ Chiang Kai-shek. Left to herself, Japan might be willing to pay such 
a price. But it is difficult to see how in practice she can do so. The 
- Japanese economy is heavily dependent on American trade and Ameri- 
can support, and it is therefore most unlikely that Japan can make 


_ America’s Far Eastern policy. So Mr. Hatoyama’s dilemma is that he 
wishes to improve Japan’s relations with Russia and Communist China, 


a 
es: but cannot afford to give serious offence to the United States. This is — 
Re reflected in his choice of Mr. Shigemitsu as Foreign Secretary; for 
Mr. Shigemitsu, far more than Mr. Hatoyama himself, is publicly: 
____—-—s committed to supporting the American alliance. In fact, his enthusiastic 
____ desire to say so has brought him something of a snub from Mr. Dulles. 
__.___ Apart from the influence of America, the political situation in Japan 
ge itself will serve to prevent any violent change of policy. The Demo- 
fey _ ¢ratic Party does not have an absolute majority in the Lower House of 
as. , ~ 
a P J 
ie 
se <’ 
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AST week, a four-engined airliner of Air India International 
crashed into the South China Sea. This was only the second 


remarkable about it was that the passengers were all Chinese 


When one ‘thinks of the communists’ boast about their new order, it is 
_ striking that they found it necessary to charter an Indian-operated, 
American airliner, and to take off from the British colony of Hong Kong, 
_ in order to get to Bandung at all. Since the crash Peking has accused 
_ the Hong Kong Government of letting the aircraft be sabotaged, and 
the British have protested that they even took special measures to 
protect it. The Chinese tolerate Hong Kong as a useful market and 
port—and evidently airport, too. But I do think it is an unhealthy 
_ development that they s should be looking for trouble out of this crash, 
d as I feel that it is only a matter of time before the Chinese make some 
By hy Stem to squeeze us out of Hong Kong altogether—as the Russians 
< tried to get the Western Powers out of Berlin with their blockade. — 
foe This whole incident, in fact, touches at one blow a good many of 
the current leading issues in the far East, issues that- will certainly be 
ox among those discussed at the Bandung conference. I was in Java a few 
‘ ae _weeks atter the State of Indonesia was born out of the ruins of the 


without something in return. She would probably demand a more 


agreements with Moscow and Peking which run directly counter to 


China and. the Bandung: Conference _ 


serious crash that Air India has ever had. But what was most ~ 


communists going to the Afro-Asian conference at Bandung in Java. ot 


ut 
L” upposed ‘ “su 


they are not very likely to support a foreign p 


y 
the opposite direction. The Socialists, by contrast, might be 
support Mr. Hatoyama’s foreign policy, but they are “his 


_ on all aspects of home affairs. It is just possible that the 


ment will try to walk a political tightrope between the tw 


Liberal votes for some of its actions and Socialist votes for bu 


this is a difficult feat to carry on for long. There would always be th 
danger of a Socialist-Liberal alliance, the same sort of temporar 
agreement as the Democrats themselves used to defeat Mr. Yoshida las 

year. The thing most likely to prevent such a move is the fact thé 
elections are expensive—and there have atready been three in as ae 
years. I do not believe that = pany will want to force another i in th 


immediate future. 


_ In these circumstances, a Os personally, doubt whether Mr. “Hatoyam: 
will feel free to make any revolutionary change in Japan’s relations wi 
the outside world. He will probably have to continue with the plan fo 


talks with Russia, but I think the result is likely to be a few conciliator 


gestures rather than any decision of importance. He must also seek 4 
expansion of trade with China, ‘though without sacrificing Ake nen 
help in the process. On balance, in fact, we are likely to “see a series 0: 
small adjustments rather than a sudden change of course. 

None the less, there is a widespread mood of unrest and ‘frustration 
in Japan. In the past ten years she has suffered defeat and the loss o 


her overseas empire. Her political life has been subjected to rapid anc 
often bewildering reforms, not all of which have been assimilated. He: 


economy rests on -insecure foundations, and she may well face disaste: 
if outlets cannot be found for her.trade. These facts are reflected in 
groping after new ideas. It is significant that the Socialists, whos 
foreign. policy Mr. Hatoyama has largely stolen, have strengthened thei 
position at each of the Jast two elections, and are thought to be getting 
the support of many of those who are just reaching voting age. 
It is to be hoped that Japan will solve these problems, both politica 
and economic, without social disruption. The possibility that she can dc 
so will be greater if her new government, through its foreign policy 
can do something to reduce tensions within Japan. In fact, if the presen’ 
changes in Japan give her a greater stability, still more if they enabk 
her to play an active part in settling the international problems of th 
Far East, the result will be to the advantage of ine west as well a 
Japan.—Home Service 


Ki 
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By. RICHARD GOOLD. ADAMS oe ae oe 


ee 


Dutch East Indies co. years ago. Today it is ee bie th 
Indonesians who are behind this conference of twenty-nine Asian 
Middle East, and African countries. From what I know of their position 
I am pretty clear that the Indonesian leaders have called the conference 
largely in order to distract the attention of their own people from 
Indonesia’s political and economic confusion. But the result is historic 
Such a gathering of coloured statesmen has never taken — place before 
Nearly all the big names are there: Mr. Nehru, Colonel Nasser fron 
Egypt, Mr. Chou En-lai from China. Even Dr. Nkrumah of the Golc 
Coast only failed to go at the last moment because ching are i 


difficult for him at home, 


But it is one thing to stage such a anccaaee od. another” to decid 
anything useful at it, particularly when there is no clear aim _of this 
conference, and the only real bond between its Themnbek ak 
colonialism and anti-westernism. I think the interestin, Beso 
Bandung is going to be the role of the Chinese, who 
without the Russians. Some Asians believe—for ex 


d, people like the 
pene can prevent 


yur own poil of en the Far East j is no longer re away. ‘The 
lat more is happening. there today than in any other part of 
, and that our own future will depend on what comes out of it 
in the past two or three weeks, for instance, a flood of 

news has been pouring in. In Korea, the communist north 
piling. up fresh armaments contrary to Article 13D of the 
tice agreement. In Japan, the new Hatoyama Government’s policy 
tr ying to play America off against Russia and China has received a 
tback from Washington’s refusal at present to accept a visit from 
panese Foreign Minister. In China itself, we have had the first 
ence of serious dissensions in the regime with the purging and suicide 
' Kao Kang, a former chairman of the State Planning Commission. 
my mind, this has marked a fascinating new stage in the drama of 
unist development i in China. Then, over the Formosa dispute, the 
se have just completed their big new jet airfield on the coast, 
, them fighter cover as far as Formosa; and in the United States, 
Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic leader, has made his first major 
cy speech for several months, with a scathing attack on the 
senhower Administration for getting out of step with America’s allies. 
‘Indo-China the continuing futility of the south Viet-Namese 
ernment reminds one more and more of the old China under 
al Chiang Kai-shek. Personally, I am afraid that, ‘unless something 
pected does happen, we shall see another major shift in the 
unists’ favour in south-east Asia during the next twelve months. 
lat, however, is looking some way ahead. The immediate Far 
tern problem is still the fate of Formosa and the Chinese offshore 


atsu and Quemoy which Admiral Carney and certain other Americans 
ad cael But sooner or later that attack will a if the Americans 


draw without a collapse of their morale. But the question of t 


slands. April 15 came and went without the communist attack on 


another few months, it ney be possible to get the Nati alists to w. 
is important, and for the moment there are, two undoubted and formid 
able dangers: one is that a Chinese attack would drag the Americans 


in deeper than the Administration in Washington really means to go}; 


= 
the other is that the Chinese will deliberately mount that attack to 
embarrass the western allies before our own British election on May 26. cy 


No one in this country is prepared to go to war for Quemoy and 
Matsu. But a flare-up there, in which the Americans were even partially 


involved, would make any sort of government statement difficult for Sir 


Anthony Eden on the eve of an election; and this could hardly fail to — 


drive a new wedge of misunderstanding between London and Washing- _ 


ton—which is always a fundamental communist aim. 


The Chinese passionately believe that their great national vevoliten™ ; 


has given them a message to carry to the whole of the rest of Asia: 
those are the stakes for which Chou En-lai is playing in Bandung. But 
for all of us who believe the communists’ methods and use of force 


to be wrong, the future of the world depends on the other Asian 


countries standing up for their own rights. Unfortunately they are not 


strong enough to do so alone. And unless the west can help them— _~ 
by Britain and America agreeing, in the first place, on joint policies — 


for discouraging possible aggression against Formosa, and even against 
Hong Kong—then there is little hope of the Far East developing in 
either peace or freedom. As President Soekarno has pointed out at 
Bandung, that conference represents two-thirds of the human race. 
But, while its leaders are still under the influence of the ‘liberation’ 
they have experienced during the past thirty years, they are also dis- 
covering that national independence carries no automatic password to 
prosperity and security. 

If this period of uncertainty is not to lead the world either to war 


or to the victory of a new communist imperialism, both west and east 


must learn to work with the other. As I see it, the lesson of Asia 
during the past few years is that neither east nor west can ‘ go it alone * 


easier or more difficult.—Home Service 


3 | Why There Are No Newspaper Strikes in oie 
2 a Pave eae a 3 By ALF MARTIN 
a| WANHE general trend in labour relations in Sweden is in many Another reason why both employers and workers in the newspaper 


respects in advance of current British practice. For one thing, 


vaper strike in London began it was unofficial. As an example of what I 
nean, in Sweden last autumn there was an unofficial strike among the 
lock workers of Gothenburg. After some time, the strikers returned to. 
work, only to find that they had to appear in the Court of Labour. 

Since it was shown before the Court that the strikers had broken an 
wgreement with the legal validity of a contract, each one of them was 
ied. The Court also took the view that some of the union branches 
not done enough to stop the strike, and therefore those branches 
> fined too. And the fines were substantial. 

his would probably raise eyebrows and questions in Britain. It 
uld be argued that an agreement about wages and working con- 
tions should not be legally binding. But where should individual 
dom of action end and collective responsibility begin? In Sweden the 
union movement has for a long time argued for the principle of 


sre simply cannot be a strike in the Swedish newspaper industry. 
tikes used to occur, and I still recall the strange doings during a 

Pa a provincial newspaper, where I was a cub ‘reporter some 

-five years ago. But all this belongs to the past. 

weden, unlike Britain, all the technical workers in the news- 
industry are organised in one trade. union, The Newspaper 
’ Association does not belong to the leading organisation of 
The chief reason for this is the ‘Special standing of the 
on Court i in the newspaper industry. Both parties have agreed. 
wage questions or disputes which cannot be settled by the 
“must be settled by an arbitration court consisting of 
. The verdict, of this court is binding and final. 


ie ee: = 
A + ae 


all unofficial strikes are illegal—and, of course, when the news- | 


ve responsibility. This attitude is one of the reasons why today — 


- The test of Bandung will be whether the conference makes co-operation _ | 


industry are agreed is that both sides accept the special standing of — 


the press as the organ of free speech. In the last eight-year agreement 


-for the newspaper industry this was expressed in the following words: | 


One of the most valuable assets of society is a free, democratic, public 
opinion; By extending the main agreement the parties wish to ensure 
that freedom of speech will not be hindered by conflicts in that part of 
the: printing industry which the parties represent. Even if this par- 
ticular agreement is limited to a certain period, the parties are of the 
opinion that the arrangement itself should become permanent. 


I would like to stress emphatically that this pact has not been forced 
upon the workers. It is something the workers, as well as the employers, 
have insisted on. The very first union of all in Sweden was formed by 
the typographers in Stockholm in 1846, and the typographers’ national 


union dates from 1887. So I suppose one can say that they are not 


inexperienced in trade union matters. Nor have newspaper workers 
lost their bargaining power as a result of this agreement. Their average 
monthly earnings are £76—say, £18 a week. They have an annual 
holiday of three weeks with full pay. The most interesting detail in 
the latest agreement, however, is an undertaking to pay every worker 
a non-contributory old-age pension. At present, this pension is roughly 
32s. a week, and it does not reduce the right to receive the State’s 
old-age pension. 

These are some of the characteristics of the present-day agreements 
in our newspaper industry. Whether or not some of the principles 
could be practically applied in Great Britain, with its somewhat 
different trade union history and traditions, is another question. In 
Sweden, a very much smaller country, the system I have outlined 
seems to work satisfactorily. 

y —From ‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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oe communications SHeuta be addressed to ms Editor ‘of THE LISTENER, 


this column more than once recently: 


- Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist 
_ frainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 


aad words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 


cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, — 
including postage. Special rate for two years: $8.50; for three years: $11.50 

‘Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High ~ 
Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. Entered as second-class 


panailing matter at the Post ag New York, N.Y. Trade distributors within 


, The Eastern News Company 


x Novel in Decline? 


N a letter which is published in our correspondence pages this 
week Mr. Michael Joseph the publisher observes that the demand 
for novels is decreasing, while that for non-fiction is rising. Mr. 
*Joseph’s assertion raises a question which has been discussed in 
is fiction losing its popularity 
because of a change of taste in the modern world, or is it. the fault 
of present-day novelists who tie themselves into knots by excessive 


* experimentation and forget that in the hey-day of the successful novelist 
the art of entertainment was his first concern? Mr. Angus Wilson, 
_ himself one of the best of the younger novelists, has declared that 
since the war the entertainment element has begun to disappear, and 


Mr. Graham Hough, one of the ablest of the younger critics, has said 
that ‘ 
years ago, it is probably because the novelists no longer satisfy these 
demands [for an entertaining story] as fully as they used to do’. 

Clearly it may be accepted that this is one factor in the situation, just 
as the provision of ample light entertainment on the cinema screen 


and the television screen may be another. But it is also possible that 
_ the novel has been unable to adjust itself to the new, and perhaps less 


egy aan 
rd he <= _~ 


personal, environment in which we live, that of the Welfare State, full 


) sxe epioy ment, and the hydrogen bomb. 


In an illuminating talk, which we also publish today, Mr. T. R. 
Se Fyvel discusses this consideration. He argues that before the war 


ey ; novelists by the device of detachment or semi-detachment were able to 


- combine social probing with individual sensibility to create literary 


x) aie - magic. The device had its parallel in political reporting, in the books 


of John Gunther and Douglas Reed, for example. Since the war, 


ae because * social institutions are today more powerful and the individual 


less so’, this device is less used and novelists have become either more 


impersonal or more nostalgic. The novelists who made their reputations _ 


before the war continue now, ten years since it ended, for the most part 
to dwell lovingly in the past: Mr.- Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited 


and Mr. Anthony Powell’s A Question of Upbringing are obvious 


instances. Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s latest novel is dominated by the 
ghost of a man killed in the war of 1914-1918. Of the major novelists, 
who earned their reputation between the two wars, the only one who 
springs to the mind as being willing to grapple with the problems of 
the post-war world is Mr. J. B. Priestley. 

_ Mr. John Brophy, himself a novelist, has placed the blame for the 


_ depreciatory attitude that is often adopted towards the modern novel 


partly on inadequate reviewing. It is certainly true that some of our 
leading literary critics, particularly those who write for the Sunday 
newspapers and the more expensive weeklies, do not usually review 
novels and also that they belong to that inter-war generation that has 
never completely adjusted itself to the changing climate of our times. 
Possibly Mr. Brophy is right in thinking that rising geniuses are 
neglected and that the situation of the novel is not as black as it is some- 
times painted. But one supposes that both publishers and reviewers 
_ know their business. If good British novelists, writing first-class 


contemporary fiction, are about the place, one would like to learn more - 
of them. But what we know most about is the nostalgic novelist. 
a _ And here there is surely the difficulty that if book readers wish to 


_ wallow in the past they can do so as profitably by buying or borrowing 


books on history and reminiscences of real events as by reading 0c 


mencaonalived memoirs. 


if the novel today is less powerful in its appeal than it was 100 - 


On Apri 15 a communiqué published i so: Royce gave the 1 was rt tt 
‘agreement reached between the Austrian Chancellor; Herr Raab, ar 
Mr. Molotov, on the basis for an Austrian treaty. News of the 
ment was enthusiastically welcomed in the press in Austria, wh 
Herr Raab, on his return, declared: ‘ What we have waited ten yea 
for has been achieved—we will be free *. A Moscow broadcast, quotin| 
Pravda, commenting on the agreement, said that Austria should, ik 
Switzerland, adopt a neutral position in world affairs, and that th 
same course would be useful for Germany. In Germany, Dr. Adenaue 
pointing out that Russia was seeking a neutralised Germany, w ne 
that it would be disastrous if Germany failed to take her pla 
western defence under the Paris Agreements. He also said that Russia 
change of attitude over Austria led him to believe that the Soviet Uni 
would eventually be ready to negotiate about German reunification. ce 
reunification could be brought about only when a balance of po 
between east and west had been achieved, and western Cota a ; 
joining the alliance of the west, was contributing to this balance. A 
spokesman of the Social Democrats in western Germany declared tha 
_the Western Powers should immediately confer with the Russians abou 
reuniting Germany, and this could succeed only if the Federal Republic 
withdrew from the Atlantic alliance. The Chairman of the Free Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, warned the people of Germany not to drav 
a false parallel between their position and that of Austria. ~ 
Several west German newspapers—while congratulating the “Austrian: 
—were quoted for the view that the result of the Moscow negotiation: 
was another Russian attempt to prevent west Germany’s alliance with 
the free world. The Kremlin had named the price not only for at 
Austrian treaty but also for German reunification: the price was neu 
trality. American, French, Swiss, Swedish, and other western news: 
papers were quoted for ‘the belief that Russia would now make further 
attempts to persuade western Germany to remain neutral. From Italy 
the independent newspaper, J/ Messaggero, was quoted as saying tha 
the Soviet Union was agreeing to an Austrian treaty as a first move i 
an attempt to encourage neutralism in Europe, and thus try to form : 
neutral belt of territory between the two blocs. Satellite broadcast 
followed Moscow in claiming that it was the Western Powers who hac 
so far prevented an Austrian treaty. According to a Bulgarian broadcast 
The Western Powers . . . do not want to give up their plans t 
convert Austria into an Alpine fortress, since the communication line 
of the Nato troops between Germany and Italy run through Austria. 
East German broadcasts maintained that the Western Powers ‘ abho 
the idea of releasing Austria’. The east German radio, in reportins 
the arrest of 521 ‘agents of the U.S. and British Secret Services... ; 
and of various west German auxiliaries of these services’, spoke of th 
difficulties that would be caused for the inhabitants of west Berlin i 
“west Berlin continued to be used ‘as a centre for groups it 
_underground activities against the German Democratic Republic’: 
The criminal activities of the espionage and sabotage organisation 
in west Berlin are inflicting serious damage on the population and an 
threatening the security of the G.D.R.—a fact which must lead“to : 
~ rejoinder. The government of the G.D.R. demands the immediate disso. 
lution of all espionage and sabotage organisations in west Berlin, whicl 
lies in the centre of the G.D.R. - 
According to Moscow broadcasts, the Bandung Sonferenite was arous 
ing growing anxiety in U.S. circles, who were seeking to prevent th 
conference from adopting a decision on the need to admit China 
the United Nations or demanding that the U.S.A. should Let 
Formosa. A Chinese broadcast said the Delhi perm Arm 
clear that ‘the source of present tension in Asia is the ator 
poy ee ee aa. a *, ha 
demanded that all U.S. sroed: faces ts ea O 
Roeitan! and that a ten-nation conference be convened to discuss the 
heiaerenceh Saale. urease Mt 
To liberate Formosa and the off-shore islands, we 
Daiverful srooad, Bir, €28 etal feces aa See 
and strategy of combined operations. — 
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R DAFFODILS . ; 
DAFFODILS ’, said Epwarp MI ts in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, ‘ are 
4 pleasure we share with many generations of our ancestors. To Gerard, 
riting his Herbal 350 years ago, the “ common yellow daffodowndilly ” 
s “so well known that it needeth no description ”. And fifty years 
him, William Turner, in the first really English Herbal, wrote 
the “‘affodille or daffodille”, and explained that it- was not an 
sphodel but a kind of narcissus. The botanists, who are not a senti- 
ental race, would not admit that the wild daffodil—the Lent Lily— 
is a real narcissus. As early as 1557 they called it the English bastard 
arcissus—in Latin, pseudo-narcissus. 

*But most of us prefer to follow the poets and, when we speak of 
odils, think of the Elysian Fields where the old heroes took their 
asure on banks of asphodel, or of the boy, Narcissus, who pined 
way in hopeless love for 
Re recur -in- a, aoeeeenone 

yl, and was changed ~ . 
into the flower that bears 
is name. And perhaps in 
his we are nearer the 
th than the botanists, or 
nm than old Philemon 

olland explaining, in his 


narcissus 
keneth nummedness or 
ulness of sense, and not 
the young boy Narcissus, 
as the poets do feign and 
Bie. ; 
_ * Whatever the scientific , 
ict may be, the narcissus 
has been a favourite gar- 
den flower for many cen- 
ies.-And we still buy, 
under the name of Van 
Sion, the yellow double 
daffodil brought to this 
country in about 1600 by 
the Fleming Vincent Sion. 
_ *A method of growing 
new varieties from seed 
was explained by a gardening writer as long ago as 1665, but although 
the botanists spent much time on the classification of the various species 
—some of them making the whole thing very complicated indeed—it 
was a Dean of Manchester, William Herbert, who can fairly be said to 
nave started the modern development of the narcissus. Herbert, who was 
from 1840 until his death in 1847, was a many-sided person. He 
was an Icelandic scholar, he wrote an epic on the rise of Christianity, 
and he was a first-rate botanist. But he was keen, too, on the practical 
work of raising new hybrids from seed. He looked forward—rather 
optimistically—to the time when every working man would have pots of 
laffodil seedlings in his window. 
although Herbert’s own efforts produced nothing of lasting value, 
his example was quickly followed—and, again, in Manchester—where 
Edward Leeds, a stockbroker, raised many new hybrids. Today there 
ie some thousands of names registered under one or other of the 
accepted show classifications—and still the quest for the perfect 
daffodil goes on’. 


MAKING IT RAIN . 

‘When I read the other day that experiments are soon to be made 

© on rain-making’, said ALAN YATES, in a Home Service Talk, ‘I 

reminded of the day when a friend said to me “ We want you to 
and sit in a cloud this afternoon while we try to make it rain”. I 

greed, and, later that day, rain was pouring from the cloud while 

the middle of it, a mile above the earth. 


a 


ad You Hear That? 


A shepherd tending his flock among wild daffodils on the Lakeland fells 


‘We had assembled at Cranfield, in Bedfordshire, a team of research | 
workers who were going to spend a week in mid-August, 1952, studying 
clouds. The meteorologists. came from Imperial College in London, 
from the California Institute of Technology, and from the College of 
Aeronautics (whose guests we were at Cranfield). Aeroplanes were lent 
by the Cambridge University Air Squadron and by the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment at Farnborough. 

“The idea was to find out as much as we could about those lovely, 
puffy white clouds which boil up on a summer morning and which 
the met. men call cumulus. We knew that hot air rising from the 
ground produced them but we did not know exactly how hot the hot 
air was, nor how fast it rose. Above all, we wanted to understand why 
rain fell from some of the cumulus clouds but not from others. The 
ideal vehicle for the job is the glider because it flies slowly but can be 

5 manoeuvred rapidly. It is 

=“™ cheap to operate and can 

_ fly safely into storm clouds 

when necessary. We had 

three sailplanes with us 
during our week’s tests. 

‘The gliders were towed 
by light aeroplanes and 
released near one of the 
cumulus clouds. The pilot 
could soon find the rising 
warm air and climb up 
with it to thé base of the 
cloud. Flying at only forty 
miles an hour in circles 
about a hundred yards 
across he could read his 
instruments and find out 
all he wanted to know 
about his patch of air. He 
could then go inside the 
cloud and carry on with 
his measurements or glide 
off to another cloud a mile 
or two away. Two of the 
gliders had radio, and 
could be directed from the 
ground and could report 
matters of interest while 
flying. One of these was a two-seater and had been equipped with very 
complete recording instruments. The sailplane I was to fly had no radio, 
so that my instructions had to be complete before take-off. 

‘In America there are professional rain-makers. By lighting chemical 
fires on the ground they claim to force clouds to disgorge rain on to 
the fields of the farmer who has.employed them. The trouble is, of 
course, that no one knows how much rain would have fallen anyway. 
One farmer sued the rain-maker for diverting rain which would have 
fallen on his land on to that of the farmer who paid the rain-maker. The 
defence case was startling—they challenged the prosecution to prove 
that any of their sacrificial fire-lighting had done anything at all to 
influence the rain gods. The defendants won their case. 

* Back to Cranfield. Our rain-makers had a new method to try. Many 
clouds, they said, had enough moisture in them but lacked small particles 
on which tiny water droplets could coalesce. If they could place 
hundreds of small particles (preferably of something which would 
attract water) into such a cloud, then large drops would form and fall out 
as rain. Ordinary salt seemed to be the very stuff—and cheap, too. To 
make a lot of particles a pound or two was ground up as fine as face 
powder and one of the borrowed aeroplanes was used to take it aloft. 
It was not necessary to take the salt into the cloud since warm air rises 
up from below into these clouds. So the bag of salt was emptied out of 
the aeroplane just under a moist-looking cloud and then everybody 
retired immediately to a safe distance to watch events. Twenty minutes 
was calculated by the met. men to be the period of gestation. Then, they 
announced, it would rain. . 
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; : ountrysi¢ 4 but no trace of sunshine. Fro nar ; 
pp _ about twenty miles and I hoped that we were not too far fron Cranfie 


for cover an hour and the wind would have carried us about six miles 


~ miles an hour for a few minutes, and so I knew roughly whereabouts 

BP we should be and, knowing the Bedfordshire scene pretty well, I soon 

_ pin-pointed myself on the map. I could not see far because of the 
a mn massive grey rain clouds which now came down to within a few hundred 
ae - feet of the ground, but eventually we arrived over the airfield. Well, they 


‘oan had certainly made it rain! 
_ ~~. * The immediate need was 
oa 5 . 

for refreshment in the Senior. 


- Common Room and to hear 
the story of the rain-making. 
I was told that the rain had 
____ been the heaviest for several 
years—and all out of a sky | 
_ which looked summery. Was it 
mr really the salt that had done 
it? My unsalted cloud had 
_——séproved wet, too, of course, but 

there was no disguising the 

_ fact that the seedsman had 
said he would make-it rain, 
— and he did. 

_ *Toasts were drunk to 
meteorology (not too much 
water, please) and it was not 

until the B.B.C. news bulletin 
____was read later on that a stony 
-__. silence fell on the company. 
_ The news was not of un- 
expected heavy rain in Bed-° 

fordshire but of inches of rain 


ora landing away from home would be in prospect. We had been flying 


to the west while we circled. Then we had flown due south at about fifty 
A VALUABLE BEQUEST OF BOOKS 


vanished from the seas, but the cha 
reminders of those splendid 3 when sail was 


+ eS 5 


A valuable bequest of books and manuscripts has been _ ‘eft to ; 


Library of Lambeth Palace, the official residence of the Archbishop 


of Canoes The bequest was made by the late Dr. F. G Eee 
a former Secretary of © 
Central Council for the Pre- 
servation of Churches. The 
two thousand or so volumes 
_ and documents include a num- 
ber that are rare and old, They 
are now on view in the great 
hall of the Palace, and were 
described by LEONARD PARKIN, 
a B.B.C. reporter in “The 
Eye-witness’. 

‘ The lofty, inched roof of 
the Great Hall of Lambeth 
Palace belies its seventeenth- 
century origins, for although it 
was re-built in 1663 it was re- 
stored in the pattern of the 
original medieval hammer- 
beam roof. The walls of the 
hall are lined with leather- 
- bound volumes—and it is in a 
quiet. atmosphere of scholar- 
ship and tradition that you can 
see this exhibition of old 
manuscripts and books. ~ 


_ in’ far-away Wembley and . z ‘ esa - © Although -the chief value of 
a Staines. We could scarcely Painting by J. Spurling of Flying Cloud, one of the old tea clipe old publications is naturally in 
y _ Claim that our dose of salt had +s : their content, they have a 
____ penetrated fifty miles, so we reluctantly decided that, even if salt did visual peer too—for anyone can see in them fine examples of pen- 
ah. have an effect, the rain could not be promised for any particular manship or early printing. There is a manuscript psalter, for instance, 
ae Ppa: s field ’. from the late fifteenth century. According to Theophilus (a monk 


Rae SAD REMINDERS OF SPLENDID YEARS 
-» *T always think of a sailing ship as one of the most beautiful things 
made by man’, said A. H. RASMUSSEN in a Home Service talk. ‘ You 
have only to look at one of Spurling’s pictures of the famous tea 
clippers: Ariel, Taiping, Thermopylae, or the Flying Cloud to realise 
this. The life aboard them was hard but, even so, I always look back on 
my six years in sail as my happiest and most satisfying. And I did not 
Start in a splendid fullrigger but in a small brigantine, the Caroline of 
Whitby, running with coal on the east coast from Tyne ports. I was 
fourteen then and cook and ordinary seaman on board. 
“I made a bad start, too, on the first voyage from South Shields for 
I was very, very seasick, and did not turn out of my hammock at eight 
bells when it was my watch on deck. Not many minutes after the bell 
had sounded, the Mate came down and shouted: “ Didn’t you hear 
eight bells? ” I answered back: “ Yes, sir, but I’m too ill to get up ” 
a oe. He glared at me, speechless with surprise and anger. Then he bellowed: 
___ * This ain’t no somethingsomething hospital; it’s a ship ”. Then a huge 
wu fist grabbed my scraggy neck and I was hauled out—and shaken 
/ thoroughly whilst he shouted, : Bight ees FO Tee 
te deck—dead—or—alive ” 


hardships I realise that it was because of them and not in spite of 
_ them that the life was so wonderful. The hardships were soon forgotten 


“F Z and the splendid hours remained in my memory. Who would think back. 
ee: on the fight for life at the pumps for days and nights on end, sleeping 
a in short snatches on a soaking wet mattress, the so-called donkey’s — 


Pte 
Rs, ‘ in the Baltic, and nights that were sheer magic. s 


This is not far from true, for during my time in sail we were always 


“I can look back on this with a laugh now, and when I think of the 


_ breakfast, when this was followed by weeks of sunshine and calm “seas” 
__ * There was a saying that a chanty was worth ten men and a” tope. ; 


shorthanded. The only means of meeting competition with steam was 


who chronicled the arts of the Middle Ages) the ink of the day was 


~ made from the boiled bark of thorn twigs, with a dash of wine and 


vitriol. The recipe sounds involved, but the ink was made to last; and 
here, in this psalter, the ink of its flowing Renaissance italic script 
is still bold and black. There are many other examples of the Renais- 
sance script. You can see delicately drawn, illuminated capitals, and, 
what is more, imagine some of the pride with which they were com- 
pleted. For contrast there is the intricate, rather crabbed, gothic Script, 


and a good example of it in a Cistercian breviary, probably penned in 


France. Among the other manuscripts are a licence by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury bearing the Seal of James I and a Bull of Pope Paul V 
of September, 1609. 

‘There is a touch of lightness in the exhibition in a scrapbook of 
eighteenth-century ballads. Most of them refer to events current at 
the time—like executions—and they were probably sold to the crowds 
at what was then a public spectacle. I made a note of part of this 
one, which is the “ Sorrowful lamentation and last farewell to the 
world ” of a minister about to be executed in 1779 for the murder of 
the unresponsive object of his affections as she left a Play: «i a 

Good Christian folks a warning take, 2) A ee 

By me see my downfall; 2) = eas yt 

Next Monday is the fatal day, ~ “9S ae ae 

My life must pay for all. oat tan bee 
_ James Mackman is indeed my name, — ee ’ 

A Minister was I; ois “5 

For murder now am tried and cast, ‘ ty Ee 

And for the same must die. gc ete pabereag 2 | | 


© After telling his story in the fanciful stanzas of is neal Bi 
srapher, the condemned man says: Tons 
From Newgate I must go, _ : 


"ee a Unto the fatal tre, => 
Teper oF? 3 Aine thes SS ei eee 
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Metropolitan Police 


By SIR HAROLD SCOTT 
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AST year the Metropolitan Police celebrated their one-hundred- 
and-twenty-fifth anniversary when they had the honour to lead 
a parade of police from the whole of the United Kingdom 
before Her Majesty the Queen in Hyde Park. But the office 
Mf constable goes back much further than 1829. The Anglo-Saxons had 
heir headman or tithingman, and under the Normans the name of 
sonstable came to be attached 
© this office. From their day 
mtil the creation of the modern 
force the constable was elected 
by the inhabitants of the town 
wr village to act for them and 
keep the Queen’s peace. He 
was in fact a local officer, sub- 
ect to local control. 
_ The task was not a popular 
me, and it had for centuries 
m the customi to pay a 
jeputy to do the work. ‘These, 
and the night watchmen who 
were later introduced to sup- 
dlement them, were invariably 
uid, inefficient, and decrepit, 
witht the result that life in the 
London of the eighteenth cen- 
fury was-a precarious affair. 
Srime rose to alarming heights, 
while at frequent intervals 
the cities of Westminster and 
London found themselves at 
the mercy of mobs of hooli- 
zans. It was ~obvious that 
something must be done about 
t but, though the younger Pitt 
introduced a. Police Bill in 
1785, it was not until nearly 
fifty years later that anything 
sffective was achieved. 
There were many reasons 
‘or this long delay in tackling 
in urgent problem. The City 
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of London saw in the proposed <The Last Day, or the Fall of the Charleys’: a cartoon of 
jew police an attack on the 1829 on the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan Police Act 


lignity of the aldermen whose 
ight and duty it was to call 4 
mn the military for help in case of need. The Trading Justices, 
30 called because they made a living out of their office, did not 
wish to lose control of the constables, and many others had a 
vested interest in crime and vice which would be threatened by 
in efficient police. Perhaps the chief reason for opposition was 
he fear of a state-controlled police. Many people saw in the 
sroposed force a threat to their liberties, and their apprehensions 
were reinforced by the stories that reached this country of the 
work of the secret police in France and other continental coun- 
ries. We have seen in our own day the work of the Gestapo in 
Germany and the Ogpu in Russia, so can understand the fears 
hat for so long prevented the establishment of a proper system 
of police here. 
_ That it was at length established we owe to Sir Robert Peel 
who, against great opposition, secured the passage of the Metro- 
itan Police Bill in 1829. Even more we owe it to the men 
m he chose as the two first Commissioners of Police of the 
Metropolis: Sir Richard Mayne and Colonel Charles Rowan. 
Mayne was a young barrister, Rowan a distinguished soldier 
had fought under Wellington in the Peninsula and at 


into Whitehall in September 1829 in their top hats and blue 
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frock-coats the storm broke. ‘ Peel’s raw lobster gang’, ‘ Peel’s blue 
devils * were among the least of the many rude epithets cast upon them. 
Indeed, the popular dislike went far beyond verbal abuse, for on one 
occasion when the police were called on to deal with a riot, one of them 
was stabbed to death. His assailant was acquitted by a Westminster 
jury, who found a verdict of justifiable homicide. The murderer was 
escorted in triumph to the City while the members 
of the jury were presented with silver cups to cele- 
brate their public spirit. It was in such an atmosphere 
that Mayne and Rowan had to work, and it was their 
wisdom and leadership that enabled the new force 
to overcome its early difficulties and to convince 
people that it was possible to maintain law and order 
and combat crime without any danger to individual 
liberty. 

Mayne and Rowan laid down three principles for 
‘the guidance of the new police force: 

Constables were, like other citizens, subject to the 
law; they must keep strictly within their legal 
powers and must expect to be dealt with like any 
other offender if they went outside them. 

In all their dealings with the public they must 
act with complete impartiality, whatever the politics, 
race, religion, or social standing of the people they 
dealt with. 

In all they did they must remember that they 
were the servants and not the masters of the public. 

They set their faces firmly against any form of 
nepotism or robbery and weeded out ruthlessly any 
members of the force who failed to come up to their 
own high standards. Finally, Mayne and Rowan said 
that the primary object of the force was the main- 
tenance of order and the prevention of crime, and 
that its efficiency would be judged not by the number 
of arrests but by the absence of crime and disorder. 
So successful were they that in ten years the fears 
of the people of London were overcome, and it was 
generally recognised that the new police, far from 
being a menace to our liberties, were the best 
guarantee yet discovered for their preservation. Peel’s 
caustic retort to his critics, ‘ Liberty does not consist 
in having your home robbed by organised gangs of 
thieves ’, had come true. 
W. T. Spencer So it was that in 1839 the boundaries of the 


‘aterloo. When the first 1,000 metropolitan policemen marched Group discussion at the National Police College, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 


‘perhaps the most striking advance in police administration since the war’ 


ss. Or to put it another way, the district stretches from Staines in 
the west to Dagenham and Erith in the east, and from Elstree and 
- Waltham Cross in the north to Orpington and Esher in the south. In 
-. the centre there remains the square mile of the City of London with — 
----——s a separate force under its own Commissioner. Also in 1839 metropolitan 
ee) Officers were sent out to the provinces to assist local authorities to 
organise police forces up and down the country on the metropolitan | 
ee: oe model. Note, however, that it was the local authorities and not the 
_ Home Office who were to organise these new forces. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1836, appointed to consider the best means of establishing 
a rural constabulary throughout England and Wales, recommended 
that this force should be centrally organised by the Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, but their proposal raised such a storm in. 
bape that it was hastily abandoned. The old conception of 
_. the police as a local force, locally controlled, was maintained and. 
still persists. 
The Metropolitan Police Force is unique in not being iijere to. 
local control, and it is worth examining the question why this should 
be so. It is true that in most countries the police of the capital are 
controlled directly by the government, who thus have at their command 
a means of dealing with revolutionary outbreaks, which have invariably 
» begun i in the capital city. Some such idea was no doubt in the mind of 
Peel and his supporters, since the Napoleonic Wars had been followed 
? _ by a period of unrest fanned by such political extremists as’ Arthur 
* a RanistewGod, the leader of the Cato Suet conspiracy. 


meet 


* Home Secretary as Metropolitan Police Authority 
Apart, however, from any reason of this kind, it is hard to see 
how Peel could have done anything but organise his new police force 
as one unit for London. There were then no metropolitan borough 
councils and no county councils. London-was governed by a fantastic 
variety of authorities: the City Corporation; seven Commissioners for 
- Sewers; 100 paving, lighting, and cleansing boards; 172 vestries; com- 
‘missioners of highways, bridges, and turnpikes; juries of various kinds; 
-the Middlesex Justices, and a number of stipendiary magistrates. 
Clearly there was no way in which so many interests could be com- 
bined in one controlling body for the police. Peel decided, therefore, 
_ that the police authority for the metropolis should be the Home Secre- 
tary himself, and so it remains to this day. The old vestries and other 
_ bodies have been swept away, but in the Metropolitan Police District - 
there are still six county councils and ninety-seven. borough and district 
_ councils, so that the problem of creating one centralised local authority 
still remains. 
na The fact that, unlike all other forecat in the country, the Metropolitan 
> Police are not under the-control of a local authority has long been a 
_ grievance. It is urged that, since half the cost falls on the local authori- 
ties, just as it does in the provinces, they ought to have some say in the 
sway this money is expended. It is a large sum, for the Metropolitan 
Police cost something like £18,000,000 a year, and the old cry of ‘no 
taxation without representation ’ is not dead. Apart from the practical 
so time of associating so many local authorities with the preparation 
of the police estimates, there is the constitutional difficulty that the 
Home Secretary has to submit them to parliament, and not a penny 
can be spent until parliament has voted the necessary money. To present 
_ the estimates to the local authorities before they are presented to parlia- 
ment would be improper and would undoubtedly arouse a first-class 
storm in the House of Commons. In the metropolis, therefore, demo- 
‘cratic control of the police rests, not with the local authorities, but with 
_ parliament itself. There the expenditure can be debated and indeed 
much more. For the Home Secretary is responsible direct to parliament | 
_ for the detailed administration and conduct of the Metropolitan Police, 
whereas as regards the provincial police his responsibility is of a more 
general kind and concerns only terms of employment and inspection. 
The Home Secretary does not interfere with the day-to-day control by 
the Commissioner, but he can be called to account in the ‘House of 
Commons for the conduct of every. individual constable. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that a wrongful act by a constable might well bring 
_ down the Home Secretary and even the government. 
_-_ _It must be remembered, too, that the Metropolitan. Police. eect 
various duties of a national and imperial character on behalf of the 


“and the royal palaces, of ea and the paar of Wecianeis ce 
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There is s ug a _Beneral impression 


forces. The iinpression is strengthened: role the fa >quent referen 
in the press to ‘the man from the Yard’ having gone down to 
provinces to take charge of some criminal i investigation that has 
public notice. In fact, the Commissioner has no su BV 
force is under the undisputed direction of its own Chief Constable. ’ 
Metropolitan Police Force, as the largest in the country, is rather in 
position of an elder brother in a family of 140-odd constabularii 
Naturally, the officers who work in London gain a wider and ‘m¢ 
varied experience than their country colleagues, and when the Chi 
‘Constable of a county or borough feels that a case is beyond his 
sources he can ask for the help of. the Metropolitan Ae ee and. it 


_always freely given: IE ema { ; 
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Criminal Record Office 3 ta ea 

Every day Scotland Yard issues to every cae eee in the Unit 
Kingdom the Police Gazette, containing particulars of criminals want 
by the police or awaiting trial. It is also responsible for the Cent 
Criminal Record. Office and Fingerprint Registry. In 1953, 155,8 
convictions were recorded and 419,059 searches made, while 139.2 
fingerprints were received and classified and 44,827 identifications we 
made. These records are important, for they enable the police and t 
Criminal Courts to know all about the past history of the offenders wi 
whom they are concerned. Under the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
certificate by the Commissioner of Police is now admitted as eviden 
-of previous convictions, so saving the need for police, officers » appe 
in court to prove them verbally. 

The Metropolitan Police training schools are not patio to Lond 
officers. In 1953, 299: provincial and colonial students attended t 
Detective Training School, a further 54 received instruction in finge 
prints, while many others attended the Motor Driving School and t 
Dog Training Establishment. The Forensic Science Laboratory at Scc 
land Yard serves not only the Metropolitan Police but thie police of t 
home counties, and in 1953, 660 of the 1, 166 examinations made we 


~on behalf of other forces. 
__ When the war came to an end the bicsriess aad was ‘quick to ta 


advantage of the disappearance of war-time controls and restrictior 
In this, dishonest people saw a wonderful chance, and frauds of eye 
kind, including the promotion of fraudulent companies, became a serio 
problem. These fraudulent activities took no account of police boun 


_ aries, and to counter them immediately after the war the City Cor 


missioner and I set up a joint department known as the Company Frat 
Department—or, more commonly, the Fraud Squad. In 1953 tk 
department dealt with 600 cases, of which 340 after enquiry we 
‘submitted to provincial and colonial forces for action. Perhaps equal 


- important is the fact that many a pretty scheme has been nies y's 
because the squad tks too close an interest in its beginnings. 
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Liaison with the alisiatsoal Dessene +z ; 
Finally, Scotland Yard acts on behalf of the asin. cout as qi 


central office for liaison with the International Criminal Police Cor 


mission and is in daily wireless contact with the International Bure: 
in Paris which circulates to forces in western E and overse 
particulars of international criminals. The number of messages i 
is steadily growing and is now more than 2,000 a year Agi 
Perhaps the most striking advance in police administration since t 
war has been the creation of the National Police College to which mi 
and women who are marked out for early promotion go for higher t trail 


ing. Here they meet officers from all over the country and from t 


Dominions and Colonies overseas. In the college, officers from 1 
Metropolitan: Police : play their part both as instructors and students. 0 
result in which all can rejoice is that the old antagonisms_ t 
metropolitan and provincial forces are fast dying away, and both a 
learning that, though their uniforms may differ, they 3 


of one fe Lan ae service.—Third pati son by os £2 


whole country. They are responsible for the protection of the: aati Dr RK. , 
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’ breaks the continuity between past and present. Great revolu- 
s—the conversion of the Roman Empire to Christiani 

ish revolution of the seventeenth century, the French revolution, the 
vik reyolution—represent this tension in its most acute form, 
g and setting in motion new social ‘forces which alter the 
nies and the outlook of mankind. At the outset the impulse to 
ee seems to BECP. everything before it. saat 


> 
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. In the Pench revolution . 
_ anchorage; it no longer knew ohbe to hold on to or where to stop; 
_ revolutionaries of an unknown kind appeared who carried boldness to 
_ the point of insanity, whom no novelty could surprise, — no scruple 
_ restrain, and who never flinched before the execution of any purpose. 
Nor must it be thought that these new beings were the isolated-and 


lave since formed a race which has reproduced and spread itself in all 
“the civilised parts of the world, and which has everywhere retained the 
ome Physiognomy, the same Passions, the same character. 


s. Never had the heritage of the past been more sharply, more 
ingly, or more provocatively rejected; never had the claim to 


olution had the break in continuity seemed so absolute. This was the 
cture in bach and for ‘several years afterwards. -The_ Sonu of 
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ce. fee its “Antidote - 


Revolutions do not, however, 
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resolve the tension between change 


desire for change appears to triumph unreservedly over the inclination 
conserve. But presently tradition begins to unfold its power as the 
at tidote to change: indeed, tradition is something which remains 
s a force of resistance to change, through contact with some other 
tradition ” which challenges our own. Thus, in the development of the 
svolution, the elements of change and continuity fight side by side, now 
conflicting and now coalescing, until a new and stable synthesis is 
on Bu The process may be a matter of a few years or a few genera- 


ial impact of the revolution, the more decisively does the principle of 
tinuity reassert itself against the principle of change, This appears 
happen in three ways. 
In the first place, revolutions, however universal their pretensions and 
significance, are made in a specific material environment and by 
eared in a specific national tradition. The programme of the 
nm must be empirically adapted to the facts of the environment 
is. limited by those facts; the ideas of the ‘revolution are uncon- 
sly seen and interpreted through the prism of preconceptions 
led both by that environment and by a historical past. The main 
of Tocqueville’s study was to show how: processes already at 
and measures already taken, under the French monarchy had 
the way for the French revolution, which thus not only inter- 


, and was 1 made by Marxists who were also Russians. If it were 
‘inspired by the Marxist doctrine of the proletarian revolu- 
aealised in a country with a predominantly peasant popula- 
e-capitalist economy; and this is merely to stress 
character and indicate Berens and crudest 
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. Breeding Hatred of Coven 


the mind of. man diraly. lost its 


ephemeral creations of a moment, destined to pass away with it; they 


The Bolshevik pevolution in no way fell ‘behind: its prototype in these ~ 


versality been more uncompromisingly asserted; never in any previous ~ 


and continuity, but rather heighten it. In the heat of the moment, the — 


ormant in uneventful times, and of which we become conscious mainly ~ 


ms. But, broadly speaking, the greater the distance in time from the | 


d, but continued, the orderly course of French historical develop- 
; _The Bolshevik revolution of October 1917 was also a Russian’ 


g 


of eniea adiuies that had to be resolved i in 1 the final amalgam of 


‘socialism in one country,’. + 


Secondly, the character of the remvation is altered, and altered. to the- , 2 $5, 
cadeaiiage of the principle of continuity, by the very victory whichis 
transforms it from a movement of insurfection into an established 
government. In certain technical aspécts. all governments are alike, and 

stand at the Opposite pole of thought and action’ to revolution: once — 
the revolution has attained its goal and enthroned itself in the seats of 

authority, once it sets up its own government, a halt has to be called to er Pe 
further revolutionary change, and the principle of continuity auto- A 


matically re na 


ey 
ae: _ 


It is, aor a common experience of revolutions that hatred of a 


particular government tends, in the heat of destructive enthusiasm, to 


breed hatred of government in- general. There is always an anarchist 


element in revolutions, so that when the victorious revolutionaries face — 


the necessary task of constructing their own government and of nate @ 
it strong, they incur not only the enmity of the man in the street and of 


the peasant on his farm, to whom all governments look alike, but he 


criticism of the more hot-headed or more consistent of their supporters, 


"who accuse them of betraying their own ideals and principles, and 
attribute the change of attitude toa process of degeneration or decay. 


Victorious Christianity assumed the trappings of imperial Rome and 
scandalised some of the more austere of the faithful. In the French | 
revolution, the absolutism of the kings was succeeded by the absolutism 


_ of the Jacobins and, later, of an emperor. The words * thermidor’ and — 


‘brumaire’ became accepted symbols in revolutionary terminology for 


the betrayal of a revolution. The victorious leaders of the Russian 


revolution quickly incurred, from the Russian ‘left communists’ of 
March 1918, from Rosa Luxembourg in her German prison, and then 
from every opposition leader down to and including Trotsky, the charge 


of establishing a dictatorship in the likeness of the defunct autocracy — 
of the Tsars. The mere act of transforming revolutionary theory and 
_ practice into the theory and practice of government involves a com- - 


promise which inevitably breaks old links with the revolutionary past 
and creates new links with a national tradition of governmental 
authority. The army, the police, the bureaucracy—here are the organs 


through which continuity first establishes itself. The paradoxical phrase ‘ 
“ revolutionary legality ’, which came into use in the Seite nineteen-— 
es aptly expressed this ae 
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‘Forced to Have a Foreign Policy’ 


Thirdly, the victory of a revolutionary movement, by transforming it 


into the government of a state, places on-it the practical obligation to 
conduct relations of some kind, whether friendly or hostile, with other 


states. In other words, it is forced to have a foreign policy; and, since 


every foreign policy is governed in part by immutable geographical 
factors and in part by economic conditions which cannot be changed _ 
overnight, it is in this field that continuity with the policy of previous 
governments is most rapidly and conspicuously asserted? Raison d’état 
is tough enough to emerge unscathed from the revolutionary turmoil. 
One of the first tasks of the victorious revolution is to effect a working 
compromise between its professedly universal ideals and the empirically 
determined national interest of the territory over which it has established _ 


_ its authority. The way in which the French revolution achieved this end 
has been brilliantly described by the French historian Albert Sorel in a | 


famous passage: 


The French republicans beter Pieenetves cosmopolitan, but are 
cosmopolitan only in their speeches; they feel, think, act and interpret 
their universal ideas and abstract principles in conformity with the 
traditions of a conquering monarchy which for 800 years has been 
\ fashioning France in its image. They identify humanity with their 
fatherland, their national cause with the cause of all nations. Con- 
aca eahy and quite naturally, they confuse the propagation of the new 
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'___ presented peculiar features. In the French revolution, as in the English 
_ revolution of the seventeenth century, the forces in play on either side - 
_. had worn the same national colour. Though the English revolution no 
- doubt owed something to the continent of Europe, it was pre-eminently 
an English affair. Though the French revolution quickly assumed an 


_ Russian revolution in Burope. 


i is PF heshaps worth \yemarking chat of the two outstanding writers 3 
who have most emphatically stressed the element of continuity that — 
underlay the French revolution, Tocqueville and Sorel, one was a future 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and the other a diplomatic historian. It is 


in relations with foreign countries that continuity establishes itself first — 


and most conspicuously. 
The parallel of the Russian revolution is extraordinarily close. While — 
the Bolshevik leaders, absorbed in the vision of a progressively expand- 


ing revolution, expected t6 have no need of a foreign policy, the Brest- 
_ Litovsk crisis led to the rapid evolution of a working compromise 


between the revolutionary programme and the interests of the Soviet 


~ state. In defiance of its intentions, the Soviet Government became the 


wielder and defender of Russian state power, the organiser of what 


was in all but name a national army, the spokesman of a national foreign 
policy. Both in the French and in the Russian revolutions, the stimulus 

_ of foreign intervention sufficed to revive popular nationalism. In Soviet 

_ Russia the uncovenanted beginnings of a ‘national’ foreign policy and 
_ the equally unforeseen strength of the appeal to a tradition of 


“Russian ’ patriotism laid the psychological foundations of ‘ socialism ’ 


- in one country; and: the Russian revolutionaries, like the French, began 


to confuse the emancipation of mankind with the grandeur of the 
republic, and the European revolution with the domination! of the 
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_ First Step to World Revolution : 
But, though the analogy of the Russian olen with the English - 


and French revolutions holds thus far, the tension between the elements 
of change and continuity in the aftermath of the Russian revolution 


ig _ international role, the initial impetus, the dominant ideas of the revolu- 


tion, had come from within the nation itself—from the Enlightenment, 


the encyclopaedists, Rousseau.. The genesis of the Bolshevik revolution 


was infinitely more complex. In one aspect, no doubt, it could be said 
to stem from a native revolutionary tradition, which went back to 
_. Pugachev and the great peasant revolt in the days of Catherine the 
Great and had been an obsessing theme in Russian politics, thought, 


and literature throughout the nineteenth century. But the irruption of © 
Marxism into Russia, like the irruption of Christianity into the Roman ~ 


Empire, meant the acceptance of a creed, claiming indeed universal — 
_ validity, but carrying the stigmata of an alien origin. The direct inspira- 
tion of the Bolshevik revolution and the basis of its ideology came from 
_ western Europe; its principal leaders had spent long years there; their 
training and outlook were predominantly western. The revolution which — 


they made in Russia was conceived by them not primarily as a Russian 
revolution but as the first step in a European or world-wide revolution ;— 


_as an exclusively Russian phenomenon, it had for them no validity and 


no chance of survival. 
Hence the re-emergence of the features of the old order, after the 


revolutionary flood had receded, took the form not merely of the 


restoration of an earlier ideological and institutional framework but of 
a national restoration. What happened in the aftermath of the revolu- 
tion, and especially after Lenin’s death, had a dual character. Seen in 
the perspective of the revolution, it represented the familiar reaction of 
the principle of continuity against the onset of revolutionary change. 
Seen in the perspective of Russian history, it represented an attempt of 
the Russian national tradition to reassert itself against the encroach- 
ments of the west. 

Something like this had happened befaelan Russia. Peter the Great 
had made the most far-reaching and most successful attempt before 


1917 to shape the Russian state and the Russian economy on western 
models; but his death in 1725 was followed by a period of nearly 
forty years in which his weak successors went as far as they dared to 


transform his work on traditional Russian lines. The reigns of Catherine - 


cx the Great in the eighteenth century and Alexander I and Alexander II 


in the nineteenth, opened with large programmes of reform inspired 


ae by the west and ended in reaction dictated bys the reassertion ots a 


ach pene: peers that it was impossible to ve 


“Ivan the: Terrible in the 


of the Sarees of native ‘institutions. eo major crisis 
history followed this familiar pattern. In the nineteenth 
opposing schools of westerners. and Slavophils hotly debated the 
acter and validity of the differences which separated Russia 
west. They argued about the past and about Russian hist 
the value of Russia’s indigenous culture, about the verdict ‘to 
passed on the work of Peter the Great. But the real dispute betwe 
them was about: the future. Did the differences between Russia ar 
the west indicate a ‘ backwardness ” which Russia must eventually repa 
by travelling the same road of progress already pioneered by the weste: 
nations? This, broadly speaking, has been the thesis of the reforme 
or revolutionaries from Peter the Great to Lenin inclusive. Or we 
the differences between Russia and the west the expression of differer 
and even antipathetic, national traditions and beliefs? This view w. 
implicit in the attitudes of those who, in the’ successive crises 
Russian history and again after Lenin’s death in 1924, were primari 
concerned to assert the vitality and independence of the Russian achiev 
‘ment against the jealous hostility of the western world. = 

_ Certainly none of the great reforms and revolutions in| Russian histor 
nor the reforms of Peter the Great, nor the emancipation of the serf 
and least of all the revolution of 1917 has left Russia unchanged; an 
the initial inspiration behind-every one of them has come from the wes 
But each of them in turn has passed through the crucible of the Russi 
national tradition and been re-moulded by it. Never in Russian histo: 
has the interplay between change and continuity been more consta: 
or more subtle than in the aftermath of the Bolshevik revolution. 

Since my theme here is the influence of national tradition in mouk 
-ing the destinies of the revolution, I should perhaps say at this pon 
that no national tradition, Russian or any other, should in my vie 
be treated as anything innate, mystical, or immutable, but simply : 
the product of concrete conditions which the historian can analyse, ar 
which may themselves’ undergo change. If we are to consider Russi 
history from the standpoint of Russia’s backwardness and failure » 
keep pace with the characteristic developments of western Europe, tl 
main reason should be sought not in any initial split between easte1 


th 


_ and western Christendom, or in the subjection of Russia to the Mong 


invasions—still less in the swaddling propensities of the Russian p asal 
mother or in the mysterious operations of the Slav soul—but i in the cor 
ditions which caused Russia’s material progress to lag behind ‘ba ( 
western Europe, and $0. maintained and widened the bg ae betwe 
them. 
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Difficult Physical Ganditions : Lat eee 
The vast expanse of territory, unbroken. Me any » welladeaee ge 
graphical features or ethnographical divisions, which went to make 1 
Russian state, and the inclement climatic conditions prevailing ‘ov 
the greater part of it, were the real foundation of Russia’s backwardne 
in comparison with the ‘material development of western Europe. D 
Baykov has recently suggested that it was impossible for industrialis: 
‘tion to begin in Russia before the railway age owing to the distanc 
separating her deposits ‘of iron from her deposits of cokin don 


an effective political unit Ebefore the’ age of the aeroplane. The ps 
‘distances over which authority had to be _ organised made st 
ing in Russia an unus ie oe and cumbrous | ‘process; and, in 
unpropitious environment of the Russian steppe, forms: dealt »duc 
and the social relations arising from them lagged f tho 
“the more favoured west. And this ti i 
Russian history, created ae 


mate “wile western Europe, ¥ 
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ap at a forced | pace | under the rrachword of milita ee 
ssity. The outstanding place occupied by Peter the Great in Russian 
ea success in ised in Russia a power ie pak of 
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ee » important ‘consequences, “In the first elie it pe 
chronically ambivalent attitude to western Europe which has run 
h all subsequent Russian thought and policy. It was indispensable - 
tate and ‘catch up with’ the west as a means of self-defence 
the” west: the west was admired and envied as a model as 
feared and. hated as the potential enemy. ‘Secondly, the pattern 
opment rested: on the conception of ‘ revolution from above ’. 
teform came not through pressure from below, from an under-privi- 
or from oppressed masses, expressing itself in . demands for | 
ustice or equality, but through pressure of external crisis, result- _ 
: belated demand within the ruling group | for an efficient authority 
ling for a strong leader to exercise it. Perhaps it is not altogether 
to suggest that the first instance of this. process in Russian_ 
y was the quasi-mythical appeal to the Varangian princes to, come 
tule over us. From this process it results that reform, which in the | 
west normally led to a curbing and dispersal of state power, meant in — 
issia a strengthening and concentration of that power. 

Thirdly, the pattern imposed by these conditions was one not of 
derly progress but of spasmodic advance by fits and starts—a pattern 

: of evolution, but of intermittent revolution. From the sixteenth — 
ury onward Russia was confronted with the stronger and more 
ivanced nations of western Europe; and there was no opportunity in 
ussian conditions for the prolonged and relatively pacific processes of — 


ope, and were afterwards repeated by them in new settlements across 
ocean. Every reform was dictated not by the slow pressures and 
onvincing logic of internal growth, but by the sense of an external 
emergency. It was indispensable to make haste, to advance by forced 
ches in order to forestall attack. Peter the Great, in the. course of 
_ single lifetime, transformed Russia from a medieval into a modern 
state. The results were summarised in a well-known percearn by the 
nineteenth-century | French traveller, de Custine: 
Russia alone, belatedly civilised, has been deere by the impatience 
of her leaders of the profound: fermentation and the benefit of slow 
natural development. . Adolescence, that laborious age when the - 
4 spirit of man assumes entire responsibility for his independence, has 
’ been lost to her. Her princes, especially Peter the Great, counting time 
for nothing, made her pass violently from childhood to manhood. _ 
ll historians have remarked on the fact that Russia entirely skipped 
the period whose: outstanding features in western Europe was the 
Renaissance and the Reformation; and Masaryk repeats de Custine’s 
idea when he speaks of medieval Russia being ‘ dragged without transi- 
n into the oper: per ousiaeary Beacees of the eighteenth and nine-_ 
“spasmodic. Gicthod= of iailraice from Ehfldkood to santa 
ued to mark the uneven course of Russian history. Every forward 
taken to overcome Russia’s backwardness by a-process of western- 
n was followed by. a reaction which did not, indeed, annul the 
ance but absorbed it into a traditional national setting, and turned — 
| edge against the west. The reformers were at one moment hailed 
s viours, and at the next denounced -as aliens estranged from the 
irit of the Russian people. This alternation of westernising reform 
nationalising reaction imparted a harsh and abrupt character to 
whole course of Russian historical development. 
e consequence of this phenomenon was to leave in - simultaneous 
» within the loose and ample structure of the Russian state, 
mic, political, and cultural forms which in western Europe _ 
to belong to different stages of civilisation and were regarded _ 
patible with one another. In Russia, elements of servile, feudal, 


to create new divisions and set up new tensions. After 
t the Great, the comple traditions and beliefs 


a 


Russia’ became. the land of extremes—of the extremes of duxury and : i 


between west and east in Europe was doubled by a gulf within Russia aie 
itself between a superficially westernised society and an authentic 


e-building which had been. undertaken by the nations of western 


t society continued to. exist side by side; and this anomaly mate 


was to ieee mad perpetuate the wade: pate ‘thar, emeed ruler 
from ruled : Russia was now more sharply than ever divided between 
“society ” ‘which isolated itself from the backwardness of Russian 
life in the contemplation of western ideas and the enjoyment of the ~ 
_ trappings of civilisation, and the ‘ dark’ mass of the Russian people 
plunged in the immemorial Russian tradition of poverty and ignorance. 


indigence, of the most advanced thought and the most Primitive super- 
stition, of uninhibited freedom and untempered oppression. The gulf 


Russian people. The rift between east and west was no longer purely — 


external. It had inserted itself into the composite fabric of the Russian a 
“state. +e oo 
L ’ ee 

These 2S reached thiol peak i in Russian. ineteanticen tae he te 
history—a fruitful period which revealed all the contradictions and all 
_ the potentialities of Russian development in exuberant profusion, and = 
- paved the way for the revolution of 1917. It was the Bolshevik revolu- 
ed my 


tion, both the child of the west and the heir of Russian history, which = 

faced the dual task of healing the rift in the Russian body politic and — 

papas the gap which divided Russia from the western world. 
—Third Programme 


“Triton, - =. a 


He kneels i in still water | 
‘Where leaf-brown fish rustle, — 
His gold breath crackling up © 
Out of a.deep-sea autumn. 


Long summer has burnt out . 
His shadow—that dark chain , Bes 
That tied him to the sun 2G 

And fell around his feet at noon. 


, 


From his green harbour he goes. 2 ; 
_ His sails cloud the horizon \ red 
_ And a wake of birds follows him : ee? 
, Out of the September sky. ot 


Now light begins to drop 

Into the dusky furrow 

And in the fall of the year 

His brilliant days take root. 

A god is where he kneels 

And in his lifted hand - 

Is curled the echoing easter 

Of the low-lying sea. 
PATRICIA BEER 


Nobody at Home 


This is the silent house, whose only speech 

Is the clock’s voice, repeating time’s two words. 
The air prowls outside, snuffs at each 

Window pane, ruffles like a bird’s 

Spread wings, but can find no entrance there. 
For all is sealed. The bolt is shot and rusted; 
The lock is rusted too, and lacks a key. 

But since the clock is living there must be 

A god, perhaps, or mortal who is trusted 

To keep time’s soulless heart resolved to dare 
Some measurement of thateternity _ 

Which now inhabits room by room, the bare 
Yet full and dreadful solitude, the vast 
‘Emptiness, the human-furnished past. 
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Living in Venice Cita 


By RAYMOND BAKER 


T eight o’clock Antonio woke me as usual with a blast on his 

little horn. He was the dustman and, like all dustmen in 

Venice, if the rubbish bin was not left outside he would blow 

the small brass horn which hung from his neck until you 

opened the door. It was as pleasant a way of getting up as I could 

think of—to be wakened by a kind of voluntary for the Italian horn— 

so my dustbin was never left out. Besides, I liked Antonio, who gave 

me all the’ gossip as he rested on his cart. The cart was really a barrel 

on wheels with two handles to push it with and well-suited to narrow 
Venetian alleys. 

The little flat was off San 
Barnaba, a square few people 
have ever heard of. It lies 
hidden away behind a net- 
work of narrow streets near 
the Academy Bridge, not far 
from the Grand Canal. It 
was very noisy in the morn- 
ings, partly because life is 
noisy there -anyway, but 
chiefly because my landlord 
had sold what the Venetians 
call ‘the rights of upbuild- 
ing’ of my flat, and now 
someone was busily construct- 
ing another flat on top of 
mine—it is a way the Vene- 
tians have of dealing with 
the lack of space in their 
enchanting city. It sounds 
rather haphazard but it is 
not. As a matter of fact, the 
fiat which was being built 
on top of mine ran into 
trouble on account of the 
chimney-stack. It was not 
beautiful enough. The sky- 
line produced was not in 
keeping with nearby houses 
and nothing would do but that a more beautiful chimney had to be 
produced. And it was. There is no messing about. You cannot use 
any colour you fancy, either, in Venice, because only five are permitted 
on the outside of buildings: giallo, giallo limone, sangue di bue, 

‘verdellino, ros’antico, and they mean yellow, lemon yellow, oxblood, 
pastel green, and old rose. 

As I was saying, I got up and went out to the square where there 
were the usual two cafés, one on each side, so that you can have a drink 
in the shade whatever time of day it is; and at one of them a crowd of 
people were arguing fiercely and looked as though they might fight at 
any moment. Getting nearer, I heard that the argument was about 
Signor Coppi and whether he was the greatest man Italy had ever 
produced. In Italy, champion racing cyclists receive the kind of atten- 
tion and interest that would make the supporters of Denis Compton 
and Stanley Matthews seem deaf mutes by comparison. Every aspect 
of a champion cyclist’s life is the subject of the closest scrutiny, and 
Signor Coppi is the king of them all. There was talk of a lady in the 
case, ebbe’, and how would that affect his form? Ought champions to 
have the same freedom as ordinary people in these matters? 

, To express a doubt in connection with Coppi is asking for trouble. 
I was not, so I passed on to the fruit and vegetable shop, bright with 
its yellow, green, and red peppers, the baby marrows, the red and 
white string beans, and those dried mushrooms which are so essential 


to a good Bolognese sauce. I greeted the Signora and suggested that 
Signor Coppi might make a good President, but she. was more interested — 


in trying to selJing me her peaches. While she was weighing them 
I became aware of a special kind of silence round the stall, and it 
suddenly struck me that there were no wasps about.. Then I saw the 


The Grand Canal, Venice 


reason. Above the fruit hung a glass decanter-like affair; it look 
rather like a chianti flask, without its straw covering but with an openi 
in the bottom. This led straight up into the middle of the flask, < 

inside was a brown, oily liquid full of dead wasps. Above the liqu 
a lot of wasps were lazily trying to get out. It was the laziness th 
caught my attention. They looked drunk. They were drunk becaus 
as the Signora explained, the liquid was Marsala wine, thick and swe 
‘like sherry, with molasses in it, which the wasps loved, and with whi 
_they drunk themselves finally into insensibility. 

Lunch was to be on tt 
island of Lido with son 
English friends, and to g 
there meant a fairly lor 
ride on a_water-bus, « 
vaporetto as they were calle 
They go from one end of tl 
Grand Canal all the way. 
Lido. From the vaporeti 
you can see at close quarte 
the fabulous palaces with t 
water washing their fro. 
doorsteps; _ the _ sailor-Til 
uniforms of the priva 
gondoliers in their immact 
late, white-linen drape 
gondolas; the arrogant lin 
of the motor launches of tl 
wealthy, tethered to tl 
=. striped mooring posts lil 

3 . barbers’ poles stuck into tl 
bed of the canal. And fu 
ther along come the famo 
hotels with their open-a 
dining tables, the white « 
the cloths showing up vivid 
against the green~of tl 
creeping plants. The end « 
the Grand Canal is alway 

7. Allan Cash 4 climax. On the rig 
there is the huge golden ball of the Customs House, and a little we 
behind that the lovely church of Santa Maria della Salute, which 
not unlike ‘a little St. Paul’s. On the left glides into view the Doge 
Palace with its two tiers of arches, so that the shadows show up tl 
delicate design of carefully cut stone, and above that the amazir 
mixture of solid, pink-and-white stonework punctuated with blac 
shadowed, arched windows. 

San Marco is the vaporetto stop and a junction, It is an aquat 
Piccadilly Circus where everything meets: the express water-buses, tl 
long-distance launches, and the majestic ferry steamers which shutt 
forever from Lido Island to St. Mark’s Square. Yes, it is a good we 
of seeing the city if you are not in a hurry. There is one thing to | 
careful about, though, that is the word permesso. It means ‘ excu: 
me’, and it is usually the prelude to a shove in the back and barke 
shins, and it means as a rule, that twenty people are trying to get int 
a space big enough for five. There was a lot of permesso about on tl 
day I am talking of, and I saw a surprised-looking German in lede 
hosen sitting unhappily in a basket of rather soft-looking peaches ini 
which he had been pushed by what was clearly the largest tummy i 
Venice. But its owner has said ‘ permesso’, and so it was all righ 

Lido is a more frivolous place than Venice proper, and even tt 
municipality recognise this for they allow a sixth colour to be used c 
buildings on Lido. True, it is only white but it is a recognition. TI 
island is long and thin, with a main street of stalls, ie a shop 
‘cafés, and “dancings’, and the famous Lido beach, which is a gre 
expanse of sand with miles and miles of beach-huts with their blu 
-and-white striped ascii cating and the Sanne i r of xpensi 


oe 


pleasure. 
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_ Getting off the water-bus at the Academy Bridge again 
bn the return journey, I meant to have a look at the 

intorettos and Bellinis at the Academy (which -is the 
icture gallery), but the unusual sight of the modest café 
there crowded with people caught my eye. There they were 
Sitting outside at little tables with striped umbrellas over 
them, with pink, yellow, or white aperitifs or coffee, and all 
of them had their heads turned in one direction. They 
Were staring at a large television screen while a few feet 
away the water-buses, gondolas, and motor-boats swished 
by. The screen was bigger than anything I had seen in 
England and the pictures were very clear, much clearer than 
ours, it seemed to me. The café proprietor told me that he 
thought they were a great invention, because now at tele- 
Vision time his café was always full, whereas before, ‘ non 
€@era male —with an expressive gesture which meant that 
it had usually been half empty. 

It is easy to, get side-tracked in Venice, and though I had 
intended to go home I found myself wandering into Piazza 
Santa Margherita, which is, next to San Marco, the largest 
Square in Venice, but not a fashionable one. It is where the 
fishermen, gondoliers, porters, and working people live and 
have their lives. The smell of scampi, freshly caught, assails 
the nostrils (and Venice is the home of scampi). A smiling 
woman thrusts flowers under your nose and asks you to 
buy, blackly roasted coffee beans are being ground before 
being mercilessly steamed to death in espresso machines 
in the dozens of cafés on all sides, and every now and then a girl passes 
with a whiff of jasmine or a scent you do not know about but wish you 
did. 

I opened my eyes because the square was packed. I had forgotten 
all about it, it was the night of the Tombola. Tombola is really the 
game of lotto, and the municipality allow it to be played once a year. 
At one end of the square was a large platform with microphones on it 
and four men reading out the numbers. All round the square itself were 
loudspeakers, and in every café, bar, or shop, on every balcony and in 
every doorway, were people with their-score cards marking off their 
numbers with rising excitement as they came over the loudspeakers. 
The prizes were not big—about £30 for the first prize and several 
seconds and thirds, but everyone was having fun. I had a drink at 
my favourite café with the blind waiter who knew most people by 
their voices after having heard them once. I was Lo Straniero, the 
foreigner, and his daughter came and sat on my knee. She was 
beautiful and she said she loved me. I 
think it was true but it may have had 
something to do with the ice-cream she 
claimed as a right; and, alas, she was 
only five. 

By nine o’clock that evening it would 
have been very difficult for anyone to 
have picked a quarrel with me, for I had 
dined with care. Fish soup does not 
sound very grand, but it is a dish fit for 
a king, whether you eat it as bouillabaisse 
in Marseilles, or as zuppa di pesce in 
Venice. It is not really-a soup anyway, 
but mainly solid: It is made from three 
different kinds of fish, with saffron, 
spices, herbs, garlic, and you should drink 
some local white wine with it. After 
such a meal two things are absolutely 
essential. One is coffee and the other is 
grappa. Grappa is a white, clean-tasting 
Spirit made from the skins of grapes, 
and I went with that purpose to the 
world-famous bar on the Grand Canal 
which the tourists, and especially the 
readers of Hemingway, know as Harry’s 
Bar, and which the Venetians call 
Cipriani’s. It was crowded and, for 
Italy, strangely quiet. At one end there 
were a lot of cables and arc lamps and 
that curious atmosphere of boredom 
which seems inseparable from film- 
making. A lady in the middle of all this 


confusion was pointed out to me as Miss 
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The church of Santa Maria della Salute, seen from the waterfront 


j. Allan Cash 


Kattereen Hep-burn, and a rather irritable Venetian remarked that Mr. 
Lean was making the town very untidy by popping up everywhere with 
his barges, cables, arc lamps, Miss Hep-burn, and one thing and another. 

That evening was important, because I was going to the floating 
concert. Standing outside Harry’s Bar, I looked out over the Basin 
of St. Mark’s. On the water coming up from the Grand Canal was 
what looked like a gigantic merry-go-round. It was being pushed 
along by three straining tug-boats and almost hidden by a thousand- 
and-one coloured lights. On this floating platform was a whole 
symphony orchestra playing Turandot, and it went slowly and mag- 
nificently along. Responsive to beauty as always, the Venetians and 
the foreign Italians from other parts of Italy burst spontaneously into 
clapping and cries of ‘bravo’, ‘viva’, ‘ magnifico’, and nearby I 
distinctly heard an Englishman say “ Not bad, I must say ’. 

Soon the floating. bandstand was gently placed into position 
in front of the Doge’s Palace, near St. Mark’s Square. All around 
by this time were the audience in 
gondolas, motor-boats, rowing boats, 
dinghies, and anything that would float 
at all. Majestically, the maestro began 
the concert of Verdi, and in the pauses 
in the music all that could be heard was 
the water lapping gently against the sides 
of the boats. The many coloured lights 
all along the quays, the oriental majesty 
of St. Mark’s looking as though it 
belonged to far-off Turkey or Turkestan, 
and the poised grace of the gondoliers 
as they leaned on their poles high over 
the slender stems of their incomparable 
craft: I do not think I shall ever listen 
to Verdi again with quite the same 
excitement as I did that night in a 
gondola. 

After the concert everyone flocked to 
Florians, which is one of the two big 
open-air. cafés in St. Mark’s Square. 
I followed the crowds and sat down 
and ordered some coffee and a grappa. 
If you sit there long enough you will 
see everyone you ever wish to meet. It 
was cool, and the oriental loveliness of 
St. Mark’s was as unbelievable as ever. 
At the next table was an American, 
excitedly enthusiastic at the end of a 
day’s sight seeing. ‘You know what’, 
he said, ‘I could stay here for a week’. 
Well, I thought, you and me _ both, 
brother.—Home Service 


; An edueationist. and a minister of religion 


t 


I_By M. V. C. JEFFREYS” aes 


E need to restore God to the centre of men’s aitcctlonae 
The man who said that was not a preacher; he was. 
Professor Einstein. Scientists, just as much as others, are 

~~ - concerned in these days about the fate of our civilisation; 
ree this ‘civilisation where we have blockaded our horizon with the works 
of our own hands, and we have shut ourselves out from the presence 
of God. The fact that our generation knows shockingly little about 
Ee. religion does not make us less uneasy. 

_ It is a strange thing that many parents do not themselves believe in 
Christianity and yet want their children taught some religion, but not 
_ enough to make them ‘queer’. Anyway, during recent years there has 
been a new and active interest in religious education: and it is signifi- 


_ by any means indifferent to the teaching of religion in schools. 
ae It has been said that ‘ something like a revolution has taken place 
in our attitude to religious education ’. The schools are taking the new 
opportunities created by the Education Act of 1944. By that Act, 
religious instruction, which all pupils must receive unless withdrawn 
at their parents’ wish, must be according to an agreed syllabus. Many 
of these syllabuses are now available; they are ‘agreed’ between the 
local education authorities, the teachers’ associations, and the Churches. 
The very fact of active co-operation between these bodies has done a 


of sectarian prejudice. Armed with a good syllabus, with explanatory — 

notes and graded for the needs of children of different ages, the intelli-_ 
_ gent and enthusiastic teacher has every chance of doing his job well. _ 
_ Today it is generally recognised that, as a subject of study, religious | 
_ knowledge demands a worthy intellectual effort from teacher and taught, © 
and must be handled at least as competently as any other subject—not 
_ treated as something to be squeezed out of the time-table by the marking” 
_ of registers and collection of milk-money. — 

_ These things I have mentioned are advances, as far as shes go. But. 
no Act of Parliament, no syllabus, can guarantee good teaching. That, . 
_ in the end, is a matter of teacher and pupil; and we all know that 
> religious instruction bristles with difficulties—difficulties which the new 
_ syllabuses, and better igen of training, help the teacher to. 

* ayere with. beat oe 


‘Difficulties of Communication 
‘There are difficulties of communication. In an age when, for many 


+ urgent, living realities, but have faded into picturesque metaphor, how 
; Bi can we bring religious truth home to the rising generation ? There is the 
_ difficulty that truth about the meaning of life is the kind of truth that — 
has to be lived into, not merely thought into. It is never easy for the 
young to realise that the truth of the Christian Gospel is something 


Lae that you cannot settle one way or the other by discussion (though there - 
| 2g is plenty to discuss, in all conscience). The question: ‘ Who is Christ? : 
has to find its answer, bit by bit, through years of discipleship. — nan 

. BS There is, too, the difficulty that religious truth cannot in any case be 


__- conveyed in plain factual statement. Not that facts do not matter: 
historical fact matters supremely to Christianity. Christianity is built on 


_ Enquiry shows that children (and grown-ups, too, for that matter) © 
ee often have naive and crude ways of picturing religious ideas: for 
instance, the idea that God is up in the sky or that heaven is a place 
- which resounds to the twanging of harps. Of course we ought not to 
encourage imagery that is unworthy of anyone’s mental develepment, 
but I do, not think we ought to be unduly — aii a child i rE TS 


___a life that was actually lived; and the first preaching was the proclama- 
tion of the fact that Christ is Risen. But the Christian Gospel is not 
oy only facts; it is the meaning of those facts, And when we come to con- 
ie _ vey meaning, we have to resort to picture-language—we cannot help it. 
cain, 


on- Christian teaching in school 
ss y Sao 4 ‘Skt. = 3 y he 


God is cee and fo ; 


a ~ ¢ant that the Ministry of Education and the local authorities are not — 


great deal to liberate religious education from the old, bad tradition © 


7 _ phrases: 


people, the Lordship of God and man’s need of redemption are not | 


_ rethink a good deal that. we take for granted i in education, such 


‘ili. + 


i < - t - 
but what sort of an o 
ignore us? The picture 


for the deepest as as” ‘Plato knew well; Atak 
ought to grow up along with us and not stay arre 
level. The Bible is full of picture-language— 
Garden ’; ‘ The Lord spake unto Moses’, ‘ Christ si ‘igh 
_ hand of God ’—as it is also full of historical facts. Fides the ies 
of the Bible, from beginning to end, is the meaning of the facts, no 
only the facts themselves. We must never forget this when we teack 
the Bible to children. The Bible is folklore, history, literature—but 
above all, it is, by the intention of its writers, the disclosure of God’ 
purpose for the world. There is no religious value in tracing the 
wanderings of Abraham, or the journeys of St. Paul, unless we “lean 
samen from’ oem of God’s Sorat is and man’s ee 


The Most Difficult Job es, aati 
It cannot be said too strongly that the teacher must know his sabi 
fee young his pupils or simple his teaching. He needs that mastery 
of his subject which tells. him not only what to say but (even more 
important) what not to say. Perhaps the most difficult job for the 
teacher is in the secondary modern school. Boys and girls go. out from 
there at fifteen to earn their living in a world where standards. prevail 
that are often very different from those the school has tried to uphold. 
For these boys and girls the teaching must be built round the great 
people of the Bible and Christian history, ‘The meaning: of truth and 
goodness, of spiritual conflict, and of personal decision, comes convinc- 
ingly to life when we see them embodied in living people. In this way 
even the least intellectual can be shown that the secret of life is to | be 
claimed by something so much greater than ourselves that we. do not care 
what happens to ourselves. St. Paul, for example, can be one of the 
-most exciting figures in history; that queer little man of unimpressive 


-aspect but indomitable will, shipwrecked, beaten up, the running target 


of calamity, who yet found his freedom in the service of es speacey, 
~ and in suffering his glory. : 

When it comes -to theology, the teacher will do Se to see his stand 
on some of the great simplicities of the Bible. St. Paul’s tremendous 
‘Christ the Image of the Invisible God’, and ‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the weed to Himself ’, weld enough theology ‘to 
keep most of us going. iy 

But religious instruction is sonty one part Pe Christian ecietiee 
That is why the Act of 1944 says that the school day must start with an 
Act of Worship. Most schools take this seriously and plan the school 
worship with intelligence and imagination. It is as well to remember 
that, for many children, the school worship is the only pEperienca of 
corporate worship they ever. have. 

Because education is more than instruction, the light of Christian 


_ teaching ought to spread through the whole life and work of the school. 


Science, for example, should be studied in reverence for God’s truth, 


not from an appetite to magnify human power; and it will be all the 


more scientific for that, because it will be more interested in truth than 
in exploitation. If the school is to be a Christian comm: , we must 


traditional stimulation of the competitive spirit. ‘Again, because. 
tion is more than instruction, the teacher needs conviction as well as 
_ knowledge. Not that enthusiasm can be a substitute for knowledge. 
But knowledge alone is not enough. A true knowledge of the Christian 
faith must pass beyond ‘information about’ and become ‘ experience 
of’. The good teacher has something of the prophet about him, Hi 
speaks with the authority 7 awe and conviction, and 

‘oe that. values his pupils’ aiag and —— freedom 

Success = eaching. | 
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ch gz of religion must be real and ‘relevant. 
to | That does not merely mean ‘ local colour’ 

stom: of the Holy ‘Land. That kind of thing © 
€ are not careful it only makes the story more 


boy or girl can enter into and recognise as genuine... 
how can we fail to recognise our own human nature in 

good that I would I. do not, and the evil that I would 
I do’? “Incidentally, the colloquial raciness of much of Paul’ s 
comes through in good modern translations, = 


d by time and place, He can get behind false sentimentality and 
re familiarity. He can bring his pupils, perhaps, to their first 
unter with the fire of Jesus’ attack on official respectability; the 
stiny in the decision to go up to Jerusalem and there 

| ed authority at a time when the city was crowded 
pilgrims—knowing what the consequence would be; his utter loneli- 
time when His closest followers expected a very different _ 
of Messiah, one who would -be a ‘success’, and were ‘ offended — 
> of Him that night’; the power of the Resurrection in those 
‘an like rats when Jesus was arrested and who, s six weeks later, 

ack within a few hundred. yards of the place of burial making © 


priesthood could have silenced by producing the body. 

he end of all teaching is to-bring the individual face to face with 
nal challenge. ‘From the ultimate obligation of personal choice 
s no escape. Our education fails unless it brings each of us, 
ror later, to that point of decision. Christian education goes 


ee into the freedom my the a of are, ee 
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By ‘the Rev. RONALD GOODCHILD. 


HY ‘SHOULD THE Ghuver be Hc ae in A tucson of children 
and what form should that interest take? Most people see the Church’s 


1001 as a useful way of occupying their children on Sunday afternoon — 
are content to leave it at that. But why should the Church be 
sted? That is the vital question. ; 
The Church is interested in the education of children not primarily 
cause it has information and knowledge to impart that children will 
ot get at school, but because it has views about the nature of man and 
his purpose in this world. The Christian believes that the world is 
ed by God and that | man is made in his image—and by image he 
is that man is above ‘all else a person, with a mind and a will and 
emotions; and that his life and all he does with it and through it is a 
onse to the God who created him. He thinks of education, therefore, 
ust in terms of teaching but as providing the context in which a | 
child can learn to live life fully and completely. These must be this - 
un nity and purpose and there must be this goal to reach out to; and the 
‘word to describe the whole process is worship. I tried recently with 
“el of sixth formers to get a definition of that word ‘ worship ’. 
In the end we decided that when you gave something of yourself to 
ip. We thought of it in terms of all sorts of things—the pursuit of 
ific knowledge, the search for beauty through. art, the call of 
enture, the service of one’s fellow-men, and soon. They agreed that 
succeeded in discovering that which is of the highest worth, then 
response would be total: that is, all your mites in life would be 
d to the object of your worship. 
1s believe that God is that which is of the highest sjorele and. 
the response of our whole lives to Him. Worship properly 
of is not the pursuit of rather dull practices on Sunday, nor is it 
gish behaviour during the week, nor is it the wishful hope of a 
world when we have done with this one. It is the response of our 
lives to Him, The Church. is the one community of people that > 
at demonstrate it. It is in ee context that the 


 £But why do you particularly want to be married in church when you ~ 


good teacher | can bring. home the urgency of the Bible, ‘un- 


stonishing assertion that their Master was alive—an assertion which 


om thing or somebody of worth, you had really set out on the path of — 


_ marriage: 
_ fail to fulfil it the Church has another chance at baptism. Back come 


i Jesus, Christ. But dees this process begin? A 
go a young couple came to see me about getting married. 

virtually the first time they had met a clergyman. I asked them 
‘they came to see one now. * Well, we want to be married’, they sai 


have not been to church before?’ ‘ Well’, one replied, ‘we want our 
_marriage to. be different’. 


than the first condition of marriage as laid down in the marriage service — 


which I then began to discuss with them. “ Matrimony was ordained ’, e 
it says, ‘for the increase of mankind according to the will of God a Ki 


_ that children. might be brought up in the fear and nurture of the Lord 
and to the praise of his holy name’ 


“How ’, I asked my young couple, “do you intend to odo rhe? ; They 


had not thought very much about it: time enough for that when the — 
children arrived. “But that is too late’, I suggested, for education is not — 


just what we tell our children, but the whole atmosphere in which life i is 
lived. The Stage must, as it were, be fully set ~vhen the child comes into 
the world. They thought they would teach their children to say their 
prayers and send them to Sunday School when they were old enough. 
‘Would you do that’, I said, * because you yourselves say your prayers 


and go to church?” ‘ “Well, no’, they said, ‘ we don’ t do those things ota 


ourselves °. £ 
The unity of purpose must be the same for all of us. If God is ‘that 


which is of the highest worth*then our response must not be less sincere 


than we expect from our children. Two standards of belief and 


Di behaviour will not do, and how quick children are to realise it! My —— 
ond that, and is fulfilled only when the burden of obligation is | own daughter, aged four, took us up on this on one occasion. A small 


boy had spent the day with our family. He had been far from good, 
but when his parents called for him and asked how he had behaved 
we replied, not. wishing to offend, that he had really been quite good. 


* But how can you say that’, chirped up our daughter, ‘when:you know 
~ he’s been naughty? ’. It was a lesson to us. It reminded us that the 
first lessons children learn they learn by imitating. We are their first 
glimpse of God. A friend of mine was confronted by his small daughter — 


at breakfast one day with the remark that she had dreamt during the 


in terms of Sunday School; and many parents regard Sunday “night about God. *Oh’, said her father, ‘what was he like?’ ‘He ie 


was like you’, she replied, ‘ only much, much huger! f 


One of the significant and really helpful facts in the early stages of 2 


Christian education—and indeed to me a strong argument for the 


existence of God—is the fact that children are born with a real aware- — 


{ 


_ness of God. I spend much of my time trying to convince grown-ups © 


to believe in God, but I have never had to convince a child. A child 


can make God one of the family from an incredibly early age—that — 
is, if God is already one of that family. Both the atmosphere of the 


home and what is said affect a child even before it is old enough to talk. 
A young couple once came to me about four years after their marriage 
to ask my advice about when they should teach their child to start 
saying his prayers. ‘ How old is he now?’ I asked. ‘Just three’, they 


_ replied. ‘Then you have missed it by three years’, I said. For if we are 
going to bring God into their life it must be from the moment they 


arrive. The first family prayers must be said at the cot. 


Chareli: Home Relationship 
So the home becomes the base from which operations start; the 


Church has in a sense been there before the home, so the churcichome 


relationship is the first important one and is already established in 
Christian marriage. It is still five years before the school will come into 


the picture. The groundwork of Christian education should be done in 


those five years. At five it may well be too late. 
The Church has to keep before the home that first condition of 
to bring up their children to know God. With those who 


the young couple, because again they feel the Church has something 
to give. They may only feel that there is virtue in having the baby 
‘done’; as they say—a sort of spiritual vaccination—but the Church 
is nevertheless given its next chance of taking Christian education a 


_ stage further in homes where its significance has not been noticed. 
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That is where ‘the process begins; for you~ 
thing is to bring home the reality of experience ~ could have no firmer directive for the Christian education of children 


. In other words, the Church reminds _ 

those about to be married that God not only gives them the privilege of - 

_ creating children but also the responsibility of educating thent—‘ that | as 

; they may be brought a in the’ fear and nurture of the Lord and to the. 
praise of his holy name’ 


+3 or "spirit Sarit ef. its ‘ate wal decide many ee . . 
Be re to join a larger family in which God is openly professed and where - z 


_ greater decisions will be made. The godparents are asked to accept, — 
on behalf of the child, some pretty stiff conditions of membership; that 


_ they will help the child to make God and not the world the central ~ 
point in its life; that they will help the parents to bring him up to_ 


know what the Church teaches about God and man; that they will 


_ help him to see what God’s will is and help him to carry it out; and 


that they will bring him to full membership of the Church when he has ~ 


_ reached years of discretion. That they will help him to see, in other - 
words, that life is a total response to the God who gave it. 
Much: of those conditions can only be fulfilled if the whole family ~ 


is within the life and atmosphere of the Church; but for parents who 


are not I try to make clear the Church’s real concern in their child’s 


education, and the fact that the child may miss the whole purpose of 


ons life if the parents have not found it themselves. The young couple, 


having taken the initiative on two occasions to approach us, may not 
take it again for many years, if they fail to see, or choose not to see, the 
real relationship between Church and home. The Church must forge 
_ the link, it must hold up before the family the goal of Christian: 
education—to worship God. It must remind them why they promised 


to bring up their children in the fear and nurture of the Lord and to 


the praise of His holy name. From time to time the Church will recall. 
the family to its responsibilities. 

Tt is the task of the Church to maintain at as many points as pouibie 
the links it has already forged. Where the Church fails is that the 


forging of the link is left too often to the clergy, where it should be © 


the responsibility of the whole Christian family in any given place. 


In a recent visit to Berlin I met a layman who, on behalf of the 


Church, had the task of caring for 2,000 families of unrecognised 
refugees; people without work, without accommodation, and without 


money. Through the ministrations of this man they found literally their 
only hope for the future. We ought, in the churches, to have the same . 
of the Church, for the children, with their families, to offer all thei 


corporate concern for those outside our common life. 

Then after five years comes a new factor into the life of the child—the 
school. But how much has depended on what has already been 
done? The child’s habits,. character, outlook have been formed— 
-and if formed badly we cannot expect miracles from the school. 
The school, with its well-ordered life, will offer a whole set of new 


; interests and activities which may well have the effect of putting both © 
_ home and Church in the shade. Home, if it is worthy of the name, 
’ will find ways of reconciling itself to the situation. It will seek to — 


co-operate with all that is done for the welfare of the child. But what 


of the Church? The door of the school is officially closed to the local 


church. One reason for this is the disunity of the Church, and this 


___ is a serious bar to the relationship between Church and school. Within 


the school community the abies will receive religious instruction and 


Pouniiaeens of 


to act oe ae eewperaies with 
extent that its representatives are allowed to se 
_ they leave school, thus bringing home to them the 

in their future. In a great number of towns and cities nen con 
are held by the S.C.M. in schools for-fifth and sixth formers, OY 
and girls are being faced with the claims of God in the ‘actual contex: 
of their school life. They are ; able to have their questions answered by 
Christian laymen, experts in their own field, who can not only bring 
__an authority to the answers which the- school ‘teacher is often no 
- qualified to do, but also can enable the boys and girls to see the tota. 
claim that Christianity makes on life. Moreover, they are given a visior 
of the extent and scope of the Church’s work and interests. There are 
other ways. In my town for example, the headmistress of one of the 
schools has invited in turn the leaders of all the main denomination: 


jn the town to address her school, about the beliefs and the work o! 


each particular church. Here is opened a door that can lead to all kind: 
of valuable contacts. Again, many of the‘schools in the town bring 
their children to. church at important moments in the school year anc 
particularly at Christmas, to well-planned and a executed caro 
services—and their parents come too. 

Here is a chance—at a really sacred moment in the Church’s nes 
for school, home, and Church to come together to offer the lives of 
themselves and their children in a deliberate and corporate act of 
worship. Increasingly the Church is being encouraged to interest itseli 
in the life of local schools and to help in their problems, but the 
Church if it is wise will put its main emphasis on the relationship with 
the home. It will seek to provide the context, in the normal worshif 


activities to God, and, by so doing, have them transformed and purified 
_The Church will not make instruction the be-all and end-all of it: 
‘concern for the children—that is the task of the school, It will teack 
them. how to worship; that is the. task of the. Church, and that is 2 
family activity. . 

Though we may desperately seek to bring hori: school, aa Churcl 
together, the home, for better or worse, is the strongest influence ir 
Christian education. Here are laid the foundations upon which first the 
Church and then school have to build; but it is the Church, if tru 
to itself, that alone can give the direction in which all shall move, for 
all our strivings in life, if we are to find purpose in their fulfilment 
should be a response to the worth of God as it is revealed in Jens 
Christ.—Home Ser ervice ; 
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Western. Values <a 


JAMES WELCH gives the first ‘of six “talks | e 3 is ie 


OU remember that line of Robert Burns about seeing our- 

selves as others see us? I wonder how many of us have 

suddenly experienced that—have suddenly, as it were, been 

made to regard ourselves from outside, through the eyes, 
perhaps, of a foreign friend? I am not sure that the experience is 
wholly to be commended—but let me give you two examples of es 
I mean. 


An African chief, a man whom I had met in his own country ine 
East Africa, came to England for the first time when he was well 


past sixty. He had never before left his own country—in which he 


_ held a high and responsible post—and he flew over here, rocketed — 
as: it were in a matter of hours from his own simple and familiar 
African surroundings to the complex and shifting crowds of London. . 
A friend of mine went to call on him the morning after his arrival — 
and asked him how he was and whether he was enjoying himself. The with a 

marian chief said he was feeling well, bat he-Sad had a. Mehr as Phe 


Ff 


Ng 2 EL 
experience earlier that a He haa eed ; he said, to eet ; 
look round the streets and had found himself a at Victoria Station. He 
said, ‘ Naturally I went in to see your trains. And I stood near some 
iron railings, by an iron gate, to watch a train come in and it wa: 
there that I saw this frightening thing. For, ‘as the train. “came neare1 
and nearer to where I was standing, all the doors at one moment swung 
outward, and, while the. train was still moving, .a great ‘many met 
jumped out, quite silently, and they began to run towards me. The} 
carried umbrellas like spears, and their faces were set and 1 
I showens, pues terrible was about ey ferns: So_ Ti ran 2 
50, 


‘Sider African saw us, on | 
fully, has. its ree. side, 


on , Ya 
by az - -. 


ings are everywhere and every house stands open, took lodgings 
-ondon suburb. On her first Sunday morning, she went for a 
with an English friend. The streets were unremarkable, empty 
colourless: the doors of the houses closed, blinds drawn over 
aany of the windows. When her friend, to whom all this was familiar, 
asked the Nigerian girl why she was shivering and silent, the girl 


said: ‘It makes me feel afraid, it is like a city of the dead’. 


Lessons from First Impressions 
_ Those are true stories. They have stuck in my mind because I 
ive just returned to live in England after more than seven years 
Africa, and those stories give me a glimpse of my country and my 
through the eyes of two Africans meeting our society for the 
‘st time. I know that in a matter of weeks both of those Africans 
yould be wonderfully at home here—for no people I have met have 
a greater power of adaptation than Africans. But those first impressions 
are valuable, as are the criticisms implied in them, because all that 
‘we stand for as a people is now very much under criticism in a way 
it has not been before. Until fairly recently, the African, with his 
genius for imitation, has, on the whole, found that much of what we 
him is what he wants—education, medical services, roads, rail- 
ways, and the amenities of civilisation. But today, with Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast on the verge of self-government, and other British 
“colonies and protectorates heading in the same direction, there is a 
far more critical and selective spirit abroad. The African people are, 
rightly, beginning to examine western civilisation, to select from it 
what they want and reject what they do not. They are saying, ‘ Well, 
Tet us look at this so-called and often much-yaunted British “way of 
life” and ask ourselves how much of it is worth preserving in our 
‘new African society ’. 
_ And their questioning minds are turned, sometimes relentlessly, upon 
the foundations of our life that we have all taken so much for granted 
hat we have ceased to question them. They are thinking not of the 
‘more material things of our civilisation which Africa certainly needs— 
‘schools, colleges, hospitals, roads, railways, motor-cars, and so on—but 
of the underlying values, often the hidden values, of it: such as honesty, 
truthfulness, keeping one’s word, compassion, the Christian religion, 
integrity, and so on. Most of us, when we go to a country like Africa, 
_ take these values with us, so to speak, in our kit-bags. We have grown 
up with them and grown used to them. We live by them—almost un- 
consciously; and we are not, as you know, very articulate about them. 
In the past we have assumed that other people, everywhere, should 
live by them too. In fact, we have believed that they are, or should be, 
universal values. And it is something of a shock to realise that some of 
them are not. 
A friend of mine has recently reminded me that there are, for 
example, two kinds of Christianity—the kind that exports and the 
kind that does not. I think what he meant was this; that a Christianity 
of individual conversion, where~a man’s beliefs are seen to flower 
in his actions, is something which has proved itself to be ‘ exportable’ 
—the growth of the Christian Church overseas during the last 150 
years stands as witness to this kind of Christianity. But the other kind, 
the Christianity that does not export, is that which has been woven 
into the very texture of our western civilisation and culture and can- 
not be separated from it. It is hard for us to understand how alien 
that culture may seem to the people of Africa. Professor Butterfield 
quotes the historian Freeman as saying: ‘Christianity has hardly 
anywhere taken a firm and lasting root, except in those countries 
ch either formed a part of the Roman Empire or learned their 
ion and civilisation from it’. Is it the same with those basic 
. which we think belong to our British, our western, way of 
living? Are some exportable, and others not? Further—and this is 
the point, I think, which concerns all of us—are some permanent 
and others not? If not, which values would you let go, and which 
do you think are essential to any way of life you would find tolerable 


ea 
bring 


e future? : 
In Africa, many of my friends, now holding posts whose responsibility 
ly increases, are busy debating which of the values of our British 
y of life are valid for their new society. It is a matter of vital moment 
for they are, indeed, building something new—and this 
mething new is an adventure some of us have largely 
- older, established world. Some of them have talked 
with me, in my house in Nigeria, during long and 
is difficult to convey to ae what that experience 


a vag? > a ha pn 


1 he ‘noisy, ughing fellowship of ae "African village, where — 
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is like—how extremely old and nang. for example, I myself 
seem, alongside these expressive people with their swift gestures, the 
bare brown arm outthrust from a bright African robe, the rapid fire 
of pertinent (and so nearly impertinent) questions that seem so often to 
strike at the roots of what I have been brought up to accept without 
a doubt. These people have to think fast, because their world is 
moving fast, and they are the people who have to take the choices now 
in their own country. So this is no fascinating, tortuous undergraduate 
argument for them: what they are trying to work out today may be 
part of their social fabric tomorrow. I have sat and listened to them— 
put my oar in now and again—felt, as I have said, old and established: 
but not too old to have been shaken into a re-examination of those 


-values which I heard myself talking about as part and parcel of our © 


way of life. I have been forced to ask myself which are the essential 


‘things I value about the way of life in which I have been brought 


up; which things, perhaps, are not essential but certainly desirable; and 
which, if any, we might lose without any great sense of loss. It has 
been a salutary experience. 

A few months ago I returned to this country, with these questions 
still buzzing in my mind. Settling in, taking up the threads again, meet- 
ing old friends, I have been interested to find many people here asking 
somewhat similar questions. I was asking these questions, because the 
values I had taken for granted were under criticism by and in a 
society different from our own. The friends in this country who were 
asking similar questions were asking them for a different reason: 
they were asking them because they had become conscious that this 
country is going through profound and rapid social changes, A friend 
of mine, with an active, perceptive mind, recently said to me on her 
ninetieth birthday: ‘I feel as though I had lived for two hundred 
years, not ninety, so many and so rapid are the changes I have seen;- 
and I don’t like the age into which we are moving because, in 
losing many things we can do without, we are losing many we can’t 
do without if our young people are to have a life that is worth 
living *. 

What are these things, these values, we cannot do without if we 
and our children are to have a healthy society, a life worth living? 
The interesting thing is that most of the values I began to see in 
Africa were essential—what one might call the hard core of indis- 
pensable values—were, many of them, the values which were on the 
list-of many of my friends here. The question I have put to many 
people these last few months, up and down the country, and in the 
universities, was this: ‘In so much that is changing, and in the more 
that is about to change, which are the values you think are 
basic to our way of life as a people? When the tides of change 
have washed over us, which are the rocks you would like to see 
still standing?’ As you can imagine, the list was a fairly long and 
greatly varied one. Many put first the Christian religion, as I did— 
but not all. Others said compassion; others, courtesy and good manners; 
others, appreciation of beauty and the arts; others, freedom of speech, 
writing, and assembly; and so on. But at the end of my enquiry it 
was clear that there were at least five values which all thought were 
basic to our way of life as a people; and, as there was unanimity 
on these five, and only these five, they have been chosen for this series 
of broadcasts I have been asked to introduce. 


Five Basic Values 

The five values these people felt were essential to our British society 
and way of life are these: first, the ultimate value of the person— 
people matter, and matter the more the healthier a society is; then, 
English law impartially administered, which respects and protects our 
freedom as persons; then, a sense of responsibility, and the willing 
acceptance of responsibility; then, the quality of integrity in people 
and all that that word means; and finally, the passion for truth, not 
only in our universities of which it is the lifeblood, but in our thinking, 
our feeling, and living. Everyone, will wish to add to these five. But 
I think everyone will agree that our lives as a people, and our life as 
a society, would be immeasurably poorer if we were to lose these five 
—and. that is why we want to keep them. And indeed some will feel 
that without these values, acknowledged, practised, obeyed, our per- 
sonal lives would scarcely be tolerable. If you disagree about the 
chosen five, and think, and argue, so much the better. For I do believe 


‘it is high time we became more conscious and articulate about the way 


of -life we have inherited, and about the values we find are essential 
to any good life, if we are to hold on to them through the changes and 
challenges that lie ahead.—Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 


April 13-19 


Wednesday, April 13 


The report of the Court of Inquiry into 
the London newspaper strike is pub- 
lished: it states that the calling of the 
strike was unjustified, proposes that there 
shall be a central negotiating body for 
all the newspaper unions, and recom- 
mends a return to work on the basis of 
the employers’ present offer 


The French Government decides not to 
make atomic or hydrogen bombs 


President Eisenhower approves agreement 
for sharing American atomic information 
with other Nato countries 


Minister of Education addressing the 
National Union of Teachers’ conference 
at Scarborough says that his aim is 
“secondary education for all’ 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
begin-a tour of north-west Lancashire 


Thursday, April 14 


Talks at the Ministry of Labour about the 
London newspaper strike end in deadlock 


The Soviet Union and Austria agree on 
conditions for a treaty. Herr Raab, the 
Austrian Chancellor, in a message to the 
Austrian people, says ‘ Austria will be 
free’ 


The Argentine Government orders the tem- 
porary suspension of Roman Catholic 
religious teaching in state schools 


The new Postmaster-General appeals to the 
public to address letters and parcels more 
clearly 


Liberal Party Assembly opens in Llandudno 


Friday, April 15, 


The Prime Minister in a broadcast to the 
nation announces that H.M. the Queen 
will dissolve parliament on May 6 and 
that a General Election will be held on 
May 26. The new parliament will be 
summoned on June-7 and the Queen will 
open it on June 14. In the course of his 
broadcast the Prime Minister said ‘ un- 
certainty at home and abroad about the 
political future is bad for our influence 
in world affairs, bad for trade, and un- 
settling in many ways. I believe that it 
is better to face this issue now’ 


About 20,000 men belonging to more than 
a dozen unions employed in the news- 
paper industry stop work because their 
notices of dismissal have expired, The 
Minister of Labour reports to the Prime 
Minister on the strike 


THE, LISTENER 


Dr. Albert Einstein, the great scientist 
in Princeton,. New Jersey, on April 
age of seventy-six. Born of Jewish { 
Ulm, he made his reputation in Switzeé 
took up an appointment in Berlin 
Outlawed by the Nazis in-1933, he sett 
United States and became an Americ: 
in» 1940. Three years ago he ref 
Presidency of Israel. His book on Rela 
published in English in 1920 


Left: a recent photograph of the Rt. H 
Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequ 
desk at 11, Downing Street. He intro 
Budget in the House of Commons on 


ee 


A joint communiqué is published by the The Afro-Asian Conference, sponsored by five powers in the Middle and Far East, met at 


Soviet and Austrian Governments about B ; : : ; : 

: : andung in Indonesia on April 18, The photograph shows Indonesian troops marching-past the 
the early conclusion of an Austrian state conference hall. President Soekarno, in his opening address, said it was the first inenanaeet 
treaty conference ‘ of. the so-called coloured peoples’ ever to be held > 
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News Diary (continued) 


Saturday, April 16 


At a mass meeting maintenance engineers 
and electricians employed in the offices 
of _the London national newspapers 
decide to continue their strike 


The Associated Society. of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen call on their 
members to strike at midnight on May 1 
because of the rejection of a pay claim 


The Soviet Foreign Ministry publishes a 


Statement about ‘military groupings in 
the Middle East’ 


The death is announced of Lord Kirkwood 
of Bearsden at the age of eighty-two; he 
was a Labour M.P. for twenty-nine years 


Oxford beats Cambridge at athletics for the 
eighth year in succession 


Sunday, April 17 


The Austrian Chancellor says that the 
Austrian parliament will invite the 
Occupying Powers this month to send 
representatives to conclude a state treaty 


The East German Minister of the Interior 
states that the People’s Police is to be 
developed into ‘the /nucleus of an 
effective and militant army’ 


The Foreign Minister of Iraq denies Soviet 
statement that the Western Powers have 
put pressure on Arab states to join mili- 
tary alliances 


A big fire destroys several miles of Ash- 
down forest in Sussex 


Monday, April 18 


British ©-Transport Commission asks 
A.S.L.E.F. to reconsider its strike threat 


Mr. Nagy, the Prime Minister of Hungary, 
is dismissed and denounced by his party 


Mr. Attlee shortens lecture tour in Canada 
in view of coming election 


Tuesday, April 19 


In his Budget Chancellor of Exchequer 
announces reduction of 6d. in standard 
rate of income tax and increases in per- 
sonal and children’s allowances. Purchase 
tax on textile goods-to be reduced 


Agreement is reached to end newspaper 
strike at meeting between employers and 
unions 


Executive of A.S.L.E.F. reaffirms decision 
to call strike on May 1 


« 


Prime Minister answers questions on 
level’ talks 


top 


Soviet’ Union proposes that a four-power 
conference shall meet in Vienna to con- 
clude Austrian state treaty 


Chinese Prime Minister makes statement of 
policy by Bandung conference 


N his. book Enemies ‘of Promise, which was published in the 
_ eventful summer of 1938, Mr. Cyril Connolly talked of the marked 
divergence of two literary styles of the day, ‘literary mandarin’ 
and ‘ vernacular’. Literary mandarin derived from Proust, James, 


4 _. Strachey, Joyce, Virginia Woolf—the term is obvious. But its opposite, 


literary vernacular, was something fresh and new. It was the style of 
f ‘novels written in colloquial English, containing no’ words which might 
not be used in common speech, and yet achieving a vivid literary effect. 
_ Commenting on this style in 1938, Mr. Connolly rather perspicaciously 
- picked out Hemingway, Isherwood, and Orwell as outstanding vernacu- 


lar novelists who had something strikingly in common. To thers three, © 


oe pecpenally would add Scott Fitzgerald. 


6 Eatietary Vernacular, the Pre-war Vogue 
In the inter-war years, literary vernacular had a fairly obvious vogue. 
_ It seemed in keeping with the spirit of the age by its violent break 


talkies and current journalism. It drew on the new psychology and 


expressed (above all in Hemingway) the dumb emotions rather than. 


the intellect. Even all this might not have made the vernacular novel 

- quite such fashionable literature. But the vernacular novelists disposed 

of another important literary device. They thrust the experience of 
_ the main characters at the reader as if it were the author’s own 
_ €xperience, and in each case the scene is described through the eyes of 
a marrator who mixes with the characters and yet remains sharply 
ee A ‘outside the action, so that he can lend the story a dimension of detach- 
Ne ‘tment. Hemingway’s Lieutenant Henry, for example, takes part in the 
__. Italian rout at Caporetto and is wounded—but as an American he can 
A always walk out of that particular war, and suddenly does so. 
” 
i 
i: 


a 


 Isherwood’s Herr Issivoo, bland and detached, may mingle with Mr. 

_ Norris, Sally Bowles, Fritz, and the rest: the secret of his detachment 

of —and hence his camera-eye view—is that he can always take that train 
home from Berlin. Orwell’s double in Down and Out may half starve 
3 in the company of unemployed Parisian waiters and English tramps, 


but one knows that this compulsion is not quite real. At a given instant 


es he can always utter the magic word, write a letter to friend or pub- 

a lisher, and be gone. And as for Scott ‘Fitzgerald, in The Great Gatsby, 

Re. ‘Midwesterner in New York, is continually beset by the thought that 

ee at any moment he will walk out and never again see all those rather 

e. _ sordid, rich New Yorkers. 

7 New York, Long Island, and the Midwest in moments of lyrical 
vision. The story of The Great Gatsby is that of the wealthy and 


superficial Buchanans and of the celluloid dream of Jay Gatsby- but - 


E what really makes the novel live is the relationship between Carraway 
_ and a moment of dusty American violence, caught up and held fast, 
until the concluding reflection when Carraway stands at night on the 
_ shore of Long Island, next door to Gatsby’s lawn. The tone of that 
rs _ well-known concluding passage may be a little self-conscious, yet the 


5 _ measure of Fitzgerald’s skill lay in the ease with which he could pass” 


oe, from the dream of Jay Gatsby, a bootlegger who is shot, to the vision 
oe in the mind of the narrator. — 
I do not think that the success of novels with this device of a half- 
detached narrator~ was just an accident. Before 1914, English and 
_ American writers, by and large, had not questioned their own relation- 
) “ship to the society around them. But after the 1914-18 war, when so 
much of western society lay discredited, a heightened individual: sensi- 
bility was the fashion. Now, it was the artist’s individual attitude that 
___ mattered—his attitude towards the Soviet Revolution, towards the 
3 experimental film, towards Eliot and ‘The Waste Land’, or towards 
My Mediterranean myth. In the “twenties, creative experiment and explora- 
_ tion were met even in politics. It was an era when 
-— spondents became intellectuals and in their books mingled autobiography 
Poa candid self-analysis with their political reports. On all sides there 
was: new literary territory to be discovered at the ori 


= 
. 
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By T. R. 


_ transmute it into literature through his individual sensibility. The 


_ Nick ‘Carraway who relates the story and is, like Fitzgerald himself, a 


\ 
_By this device of detachment, “Fitzgerald 4 is able to let his narrator ~ 


- race drama of the SO TE ee 


newspaper corre- __ 
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and Berlin, Wigan, the Spanish ci seat The funcisia Oh the enn 4 
lar novelist was to let himself go with this exploratory trend, but to a 


SP 


material gathered might be ordinary enough, the style colloquial. The — 
literary magic lay in the unique sensibility which could be expressed 
through the thoughts of the half-detached narrator, in the individual — 
attitude which was revealed, and which seemed to stress ‘in every” line: . 
‘This is I, Hemingway, looking at the Italian war; I, pies 
looking at Berlin; I, Fitzgerald, at rich Long Island; I, Orwell, Retain 700 
you a Parisian slum or Wigan pier’ a 

This sort of novel, with its emphasis on the author’s Cand on Hee 
contrast between this ‘I’ and a sharply observed social scene, has 
today almost vanished, both in Britain and America. Significantly 
enough, the intellectual war-correspondent’s book has gone out with it. 
Writing today has become more impersonal. And when we look round, 


this is not surprising. More rapidly than most of us thought this would _ 


ha background hich the cular vel 
_ with the literary tradition. It had rather subtle associations with the” aR peer a a ae ae pices rs 


flourished .has vanished. Today, Orwell’s ‘Wigan pier’ stands 
surrounded by the television aerials of a boom town. In Paris, in place 
of Hemingway’s rather desperate American artists, you have American. aD 
generals who look like American business men. Time and Life, air 
travel, and commercial television have seen to it that no Midwesterner 
could today come to New York as little used up, as fresh, as Fitzgerald. 
And Berlin and Herr Issivoo’ and their relationship—how insubstantial Be 
they have grown. 5 
It is not easy to define the essence of this social change which We iG 
have witnessed since 1938. I think it lies not in the large facts which 
are most visible—the war itself, the camps, the bomb. The essence is 
this: that. whatever level of society we look at, we find that social 
institutions are today more powerful, and the individual less so. Asa 
result, in this more organised society of today, there seems less for the 
individual to discover; everything seems more stereotyped. Above all, — 
the feeling that it matters what one individual person thinks on any 
one issue has been largely lost. This changed relation between social 
forces and the individual is something to which novelists of today must 
try to adjust themselves—and such adjustment is terribly difficult 
Here we have the problem with which contemporary novelists must 
struggle. As one would expect from the differences between the two 
countries, the problem is not the same in Britain as in America: To — 
make a broad generalisation, American novelists seem too closely in- 
volved with their subject-matter to view it with literary detachment, — 
while British writers appear rather too little involved with what goes — 
on in England today—as if English et life. = them. ; 
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ng s for forceful, readable prose, but it is also not 


| affected by the desire of American publishers to meet the needs 
azin _serialisation and the film industry. This is why these 
erican ‘best-sellers’ can be so swiftly superseded by each other; 
‘St bject-matter of each may be different, but the individual view- 
nt expressed is curiously the same—almost a collective viewpoint. 
“he constant pressure exerted by American magazine editors—even 
best of them—also makes for this social conformity of style. Let 
take an illustration from a book by Jean Stafford, one of the 
yerest American story writers. This book, Children are Bored on 
“2 apa stories from The New Yorker—was recently pub- 
ed here, and deservedly praised. And yet, let me pick a brief passage 
ptHe title-story. In this story, the heroine does not know whether 
bu a3 a seedy New York intellectual, is a painter, a composer, 
r. And Miss Stafford says of this : 
When, on subsequent occasions, everything had pointed to his being 
a writer, she had relied altogether on circumstantial evidence and not 
ir ove, he had said or done. There was no reason that he had not 
ooked upon her as the same sort of variable, and it made their 
inonymity to one another complete. Without the testimony of an 
mpartial third person, neither she nor Eisenburg would ever know 
- other's actual trade. But his speciality did not matter, for his 

rger designation was that of ‘ the intellectual ’. 

hat a metallic sound the phrases have: ‘subsequent occasion . . . 
cumstantial evidence . . . the same sort of variable . . . testimony 
an impartial third person . . his larger designation . . .’. In the 
sage I have read Miss Stafford makes a subtle point. But she does 
in a style which is already rather like that of a sociologist who is 
cribing one of countless American case histories. Once again we 
a feel the pressure of social conformism, that enemy of literature. 
1 England we have rather the opposite situation. Sensitivity of style 
not a main literary problem. Nor is there great social pressure 
yards conformity. On the contrary; most English writers would 
bably agree that their trouble lies in not having strong feelings about 
le new English social scene of today. The old English upper-middle- 
lass values against which most English novelists set their characters 
ve suddenly been transformed. And the trouble about the new English 
=, from a novelist’s point of view, is that it seems to have so few 
il tensions, whether in politics or the arts. So it is hard for a writer 
have a clear-cut attitude: yet without it creative literary effort tends 
) dissipate itself. . 
I have been reading a novel which illustrates this point. The author, 
t. J. D. Scott, is an accomplished post-war novelist. In his last 
1, The End of an Old Song, the central character is a neurotic 
eerist whose rise takes him from a Lowlands village into the new 
glo-American ruling class of today—the theme is well up to date. 
ing the device of first person narration, Mr. Scott already in his 
ening lines appears to establish that special, individual relationship 
tween narrator and scene which could give an extra dimension to 
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Letters to 


School Early 
ny things in his Ade in THE 
April 14 show that Mr. Hughes 
knowledge. But, like Miss Skippings, 
5 re interested in what the secondary 
school may become than in what it 
He hopes, in fact, that this school 
Bee form of education. path. 


ibed in the Barnerent way 5 of writhey i > This Raion 
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F eiintular Bevel. Te opens with a! striking picture of Edinburgh: 
_ As the taxi turned out of the station a flood of watery sunshine 
poured erratically through the high, racing storm clouds and caught 
the line of the buildings ahead. They were tall stone buildings, with 
hard black edges. Behind, on my right, I caught a glimpse of the flash 
and glitter of moving traffic. Something, some eagerness, made me 
open the window, and the sudden icy wind brought tears to my eyes. 
The opening (reminiscent in some of its rhythms of Fitzgerald) gives 

promise of a novel lit up by the lyrical sensibility of the narrator. 

In fact, little of the sort happens. Almost from the start, Mr. Scott’s 

story loses cohesion. Edinburgh is never again seen so sharply. The 

narrator loses his identity, to become mere voice. Alistair Kerr and 
his career remain unconvincing; the novel lapses into familiar stock 

—the old country house, the eccentric laird. . . . The root of the trouble 

is, I feel, that Mr. Scott has as yet no clear-cut attitude towards this 

new British society with its bureaucratic ruling class—no feelings as 
clear-cut as the luminous love and hate with which Fitzgerald regarded 
his rich New Yorkers. 

This deficiency is shared by most English post-war novelists. It is 
not by chance that we have had such a spate of literary autobiography, 
or of novels going back longingly into the recent past, like Anthony 
Powell’s A Question of Upbringing. For in this past there are still the 
old social values to be found, so that one can also push one’s attitude 
towards society back into a comforting past. And yet, if a writer has 
not got some fairly definite attitude to the life of his own time, what 
he writes about—the past or future—will also lack reality. The reason 
why Mr. Powell’s post-war novel of the twenties falls away into vague- 
ness is that in the end he seems without a clear standpoint about the 
decline of the society he describes. 

The fashionable vernacular novelist of yesterday depended for his 
impact so much on the direct expression of an intensely personal 
attitude to events, and the disappearance of this novel seems to reflect 
an awareness that some profound social change has taken place. In 


‘the more organised society we now live in most of us feel the indi- 


vidual has grown smaller. This change obviously demands readjust- 
ment from the novelists of today. The critic’s task is not so’much to 
deplore shortcomings as to keep a sharp eye on ways in which the 
challenge is being met. For example, what I liked about Saul Bellows’ 
Adventures of Augie March, was its gay experimental quality, as if 
the author had said, ‘ Will this do as an attempt at the new American 
novel?’ Again, I think it is the merit of the so-called ‘ provincial’ 
English novelists of today that they have at least tried to reflect a 
contemporary situation and a contemporary mood. Or again, this mood 
may bring Orwellian satire to the fore. One cannot tell; but what I 
do feel is that critics should remember that the novelists face a genuine 
problem. We all try to understand the world we live in, but good 
novelists must strive for such understanding with unremitting passion. 
Mr. Lionel Trilling once said that the greatness of the novel lay in 
its work of involving the reader in the moral life. If we look at what 
goes on around us today, we can see both how difficult this work has 
become—and how necessary.—Third Programme 
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that the school should enable its pupils at least list. It is obvious what many of the public 
to start such a development. 

Does Mr. Hughes, contemplating the realities 
of the secondary modern school, see a practical 
path that can possibly lead anywhere near his 
goal? But his defence of the secondary modern A school inevitably reflects its teachers, 
school falls to the ground if there is no, such 


have become either in spite, or because, of the 
education they have received. If in spite, their 
education has not succeeded; if because, it was 
misconceived. 


parents, and governors; in a word, the adult 
society it represents. How on earth can Mr, 
Hughes suppose that a plebeian and barbarous 


es the school to seek a ‘ 
goal’; and this appears to be an 
ful vision of life ’—a ‘ sense 


_ _ Mr. Hughes knows what the cinemas are, and 
genuine _ the displays on every bookstall; he knows what 
‘many young men in the Forces read, and how 
‘many of them behave in their leisure and in 
“public places; his friends may have told him the 
xt of workmanship and attitude they have 
offered by some (not all) of the people who 

built their houses; I will not lengthen the 


society can ever, thrqugh its schools, achieve 
the goal he names? So various are the. pupils, 
parents, teachers and governors of English 
schools, that generalisations are difficult. There 
are, for instance, among the teachers in 
secondary modern sctiools, some very remark- 
able and admirable men and women; but how 


What would grandfather say, Mr. Horsefall? 


The development of plastics has given industry and the home many useful materials. 


Polyvinyl chloride is a case in point. Already familiar as curtains and garments and cable coverings, itnow 
provides flexible belting for coal mines which is singularly unaffected by hard wear and tear. In an allied form it is wee 
floor-covering material of exceptional durability. Organic Phosphorus Compounds (for which Albright & Wilson supply the 
intermediate) are often used as the plasticizers to maintain the flexibility and to make the finished plastic flame-resistant. . 
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ate « s himself says. ‘that in order to 
ae must, as parents, teachers, and 
» attain a regenerated religion. Indeed 
pious hopes take us nowhere. Does 
es seriously think there is the slightest 
that parents, teachers, or employers, 
1 a number, will attain “it? 
. school cannot. give a “culhire that the 
rs, Parents, and governors do not them- 
Possess; and the teachers, parents, and 
qualified to satisfy Mr. Hughes are 
rye Moreover, the teachers are employees, 
essional people, for there is no such 
at ‘present as a teaching profession. 
9 protests against. some of these remarks, 
rep) ply in advance that it is a question of what 
one takes; it is easy to quarrel un- 
when we are really talking of different 
_ and-I have tried to take the standard 
seems to me, is demanded by the 
Mr. Hughes sets his schools. 
ince Mr. Hughes and Miss Skippings do 
so much defend the secondary modern 
1 of the past or present, as bid us expect 
estas: in the future, it is relevant to ask 
it grounds they can give us for taking their 
mist view. 
I - Hughes knows that the problem is not 
WR “basic skills’, “ specialisation * 3 or the 
5.E.; he knows it lies in the fact that the 
1j0 rity of the children have an inadequate 
er of paying attention and an inadequate 
osity; and that this is largely because they 
ve not been awakened sufficiently to wonder, 
srence, and gratitude, or sufficiently shown 
m infancy what is true, beautiful, and good. 
OW does he suggest that this problem can 
met, in a public system of schools reflecting 
Present sort of society? 
. a Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM ILLINGWORTH 


r—May I strongly endorse Mr. Butler’s 
t (THE Listener, April 7) and in particular 
reckoning that ‘only 30 or 40 per cent. of 
€¢ population is educable, in the scholastic 
ise, for more than the fourteenth year’—though 

ould put the figure lower. Mr. Holt states 
_ important fact, the Southampton authority’s 
ssment that ‘in five secondary modern 
ools 41 children ought to have been in 
mmar schools, whilst in four grammar 
ols there were 69 “ misfits ”’; but he misses 
significance, drawing from it an opposite 
, I think, wrong conclusion to support his 
ment that secondary modern schools con- 
| (and therefore. should cater for) children 

grammar schools. He does not give the 
of the Southampton schools, which would 
Sai te 68s of these figures; never- 
it is the 69 misfits in four grammar 
I is that strike me as the more significant. I 
ect, too, that these were clearly anomalous 
” the 50 per cent. (or so) of 
y leavers —who throw away the real fruits of 
T _ school education—such as Mr. 


is eieiteds lacking in the educa- 
rem (except in Southampton itself, I 
s a means of transferring grammar 
misfits to a secondary modern school 
€, more or. es on the lines that Mr. 
they could receive an educa- 
r ited to their interests and 
do not ‘speak derogatorily) and 

earlier departure into pring 

‘mainly scholastic em 


“Tt seems Smee Geena now that the 

eleven-plus selection is very fallible, and it is 
right that ‘late developers’ should be given 
more chances to transfer to a grammar school, 
where my short experience has found them un- 
likely material for brilliance, but industrious, 


eager to learn—and grateful. Markedly different . 


are the forms which have degenerated to~the 
lowest ‘stream’, having been selected by 
methods which essentially test slickness of mind 
rather than depth or staying power. Too often 
these boys believe their effort to be concluded 
with this first success and are the harder hit 
when it grows upon them, first, that the struggle 
has only just begun, second—again too often— 
that they are, in fact unequal to it. In a vicious 
spiral they coil down from dismay to despair 
and then to devilment and so become unteach- 
able in grammar school terms, a deadly frustra- 
tion for themselves and their teachers—and to 
the whole national system of education because 
they slow down progress, keep out children who 
could use their places to better advantage, and 
could themselves both Profit and contribute in 
another kind of school. ~ 

I suggest that a probationary first year at 
grammar schools should be compulsory, and 
until the age of fourteen transfer should always 
be a possibility. Moreover, we have been so 
baited with the claim to ‘ parity of esteem’ that 
it is obvious that no real caste could be con- 
sidered lost by removal from a grammar to a 
secondary modern school. 

I would like to support Mr. Butler’s suggestion 
that the school-leaving age should again be four- 
teen, but I know as he does that no government 
would dare to be so progressive, all having con- 
ceded that progress lies in the opposite direction, 
upon the legend that there is such a thing as 
equality of intellect (the underlying and curious 
assumption of the 1944 Education Act), None 
the less, an advance could be made even here 
were some system of state apprenticeship, from 
fourteen, to be inaugurated, on similar lines to 
the national system of grants for ‘further 
education ’. Here something of real benefit could 
link education with the demands of industry 
in an age in which our national future depends 
increasingly on our technological initiative. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.21 Davip HENSCHEL 


Sir,—Mr. Hughes agrees that certain’ second- 
ary modern school children may be capable of 
taking the G.C.E., but goes on to say that it 
does not follow that it is desirable that they 
should do so. ‘What is desirable, however, is 
that their ability should. be developed to its 
fullest potential, and it is just this which his 
proposed introduction of primary school teach- 
ing _methods into the senior school would 
prevent. Mr. Hughes, however, changes ground 
so rapidly that one has difficulty in keeping up 
with him. His earlier utterances had led Mr. 


Wilson, Miss Skippings, and myself to assume 


that he regarded the secondary modern school, ~ 
specifically, as a failure. Now he tells us that he 
believes in the secondary modern school (‘ the 
experiment has not failed, it has hardly begun’), 
but he moves on to an indictment of the educa- 
tional system as a whole. ‘The whole problem 
of education’, says Mr. Hughes, ‘is a religious 
one’, and only if we ‘can regain our historic 
faith’ shall we be able to ‘really educate our 
children’®. This is an extraordinary view, the 
more so when one considers that it evolved out 


“of a discussion on ‘ Leaving School Early’. 


Presumably ‘ education’ does not exist in coun- 

- where the system is secular? Mr. Hughes 
is looking back, instead of forward. We have 
lost our ‘historic faith’ and religion has ceased 
to be ‘the whole problem of education’ pre- 
t y because it has been unable to meet the 
of events. 
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It is true that knowledge and education are 
not synonymous, but knowledge has, and ought 
to have, a far more important place in education 
than Mr. Hughes is prepared: to allow, and it 
will have to receive even, more attention than 
hitherto if we are to maintain ourselves in the 
world. It is a tragedy that so many who believe 
in faith see it as an alternative to knowledge, 
for by so doing their concern for the happiness 
of the individual degenerates into sentimentality. 

On what is this happiness supposed to rest? 
The contemporary Englishman does not acquire 
“an integrated, meaningful view of life’ by the 
age of fifteen. He enters into his tradition 
gradually through books, music, and the visual 
arts; the theatre, cinema, sport, radio, and the 
like give reality to his leisure, and for all these he 
has to pay with money which he first has to 
earn; and all in turn depend on the maintenance 
of relatively high standards of living, based on 
full employment in a competitive world and a 
money economy. Nearly eighty per cent. of the 
creators of this economy will have passed 
through secondary modern schools. 

It seems to me most obvious that the develop- 
ment of ‘a body of knowledge’ is*essential if the 
individual is to participate in the social life and 
culture of his day and age, and if that culture is 
to be worth while. 

Yours, etc., 


Headcorn H. K. Hout 


Sir,—Mr. H. K. Holt states, in THe LIsTENER 
of April 7, that the recent report on ‘Early 
Leaving ” produced by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ‘abandons the view that most children 
likely to profit by grammar school education can 
be picked out at eleven’. It is difficult to find 
anything in the report to justify Mr. 
statement. What it does say (in paragraph 35, 
page 14) is that ‘the authorities’ selection pro- 
cedures differ in detail but they all provide data 
which enable a reasonable decision to be made 
as to which candidates should be admitted to 
grammar schools’. 

The report admits (in. paragraph 52) what we 
all know to be true, that “ not all late-developers 
can be picked out by the age of eleven’ and 
to remedy that it suggests an extension of the 
system of ‘transfers’ at later ages. 

All this, however, falls very far short of saying 
that most children cannot be picked out at 
eleven. 


Yours, etc., 
Garforth ; A. S. BENSTEAD 
[This correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, THE 
LISTENER] 


The British Universities 


Sir,—While Dr. Ashby’s three talks on the 
problem of the university (THE LISTENER, 


. March 10, 17, and 24) are both informative and 


provocative, and have many penetrating insights 
into university life in the U.S.A., there is one 
“somewhat unaccountable error which should, I 
think, be corrected. He asserts (March 17): 

In the United States the cult of research has 
gone to lengths which would have appalled even 
Helmholz: for there a secondary school teacher 
is obliged to earn a Ph.D. degree as evidence 
that he has put a few more pebbles on the moun- 
tain of knowledge. 

This gives a very erroneous impression both 
of the state of secondary schools in the U.S.A. 
and of the requirements for the teachers. In the 
American ‘High School’ (ages fourteen to 
eighteen years), while it is usually necessary to 
possess an A.B. (B.A.) from a recognised college 
or university, it is not necessary to possess any 
further degree. A few High School teachers have 
an M.A.-but the number of those who possess 
Ph.D. degrees must be very few indeed. While 
the Ph.D. degree is the usual expectation for 
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es Te by PODALIRIUS 2 
4 4s tS . he. en Mir. aplin peppers a dais ore consuming 
. When M Chapli eppers, 2 daity belt 

Pree.” it, or Mr. (Harpo) Marx chews up a telephone with ~ 
on relish, I blush for my own lack of enterprise. Probably 


_ most of my environment is eatable, if I would only get 
_my teeth into it. Perhaps if I had taken more pains with ~ 
my chemistry I might at this moment be biting bits 
_off the roof like Hansel and Gretel, or crunching coal | 
as puppies and babies do. This idea is not as far-fetchéd — 

_ © as scoffers may suppose, for coal, that universal pro- — 
. vider which already gives us heat, light and raiment, 
now looks like serving-us with edible fats as well; and © 

_ it can only be-a matter of time before the — offer ‘ 
us bread from a stone. — : 


oS Minerals apart, there are many TieeaBeR of the 
Ee animal and vegetable kingdoms which never reach 
re British dining tables, though they would in fact repay _ 
cae the attention of a thoughtful cook. I am not speaking ~ 
Bt merely of the frogs and snails of France, or the Puppies 
rs and birds’ nests of China, though these bear witness to_ 
resourceful spirits in the past. We have been familiar 
4 with them too long, however, to regard them as any- 
e thing more than a foreign counterpart of ham and eggs. 
ee But there are other delights of which we have heard 
less, though they have recently been the subject of 
% debate by nutritionists: Spiders, it seems, make an 
2 agreeable dish, especially the so-called “ bird-eating 
i js spiders,” which when toasted taste of marrow-bone. 
eee PROGRESS IN Despite its innumerable appli- Boiled locusts, with or without wild honey, seem to bets 
\) cations, the magnet is. still _ more nutritious than most of us have supposed; though 
. ELECTRONICS. popularly associated with. its , the flavour, one fancies, like that of the snark, “must be 
: use as a navigational aid. This meagre and hollow, though crisp. . 

8 is perkaps not surprising when one considers that the earliest As for vegetables, most of us have yet to ‘try grass, 
<7 experiments in magnetism were connected with the compass green algae, and seaweed; and there are all those toad- 
eS and its use in navigation. - stools which the Briton avoids, distrusting—probably | 

ae It is said that the Chinese were using a form of lodestone -rightly—his ability. to distinguish the three poisonous 
} ee compass in B.C, 2637, but the experimental study of magnetic types from the rest of the tribe. There is also plankton, 
Las direction finding devices really began in A.D. 1000 and reached which members of. the Kon-Tiki expedition tried as 
A ool something of a milestone in the 16th century with the work of soup; but. even that open-minded sextet was sharply 
i Z _ Dr. Gilbert, who was physician to Queen Elizabeth. divided on its charms. Grass contains quite a lot of 
a It is only within the last twenty years, however, that revolu- protein; but in order to down enough of it in its natural 
* tionary advances have been made in navigational aids. Radar form, you might, I suppose, have to spend a deal of — 
be “was, of course, the most important of these advances and it time at the manger. Perhaps on the whole it is better to 
tr ° owed its successful development to the invention of an electronic — — Jet the animals do the eating, and to stick to grass in 
" tube known as a magnetron, and this device, in turn, depended * the form of good roast beef. As for seaweed, the Welsh 
Ae for its efficiency upon the ““Ticonal”spermanent magnet—an | of course have eaten it for years as laver bread; and 
es alloy having great field strength, stability and uniformity. here again opinions differ. Some say it tastes like 
if Mullard’s work in the field of magnetic materials has been oysters, and some say oysters always make them sick. 
. particularly outstanding. In addition to *“Ticonal’’ permanent. Still, you can say this for seaweed: it contains pro-— 
ate "magnets, two other materials now in tein, fats, mineral salts, iodine in a convenient form for 
] quantity production are Magnadur, use by the thyroid gland, and plenty of vitamins; and 
a non-metallic permanent magnet, there is a wreath of it round these islands. So what with 
and Ferroxcube, a non-metallic H.F. ia that and the spiders (who have been breaking all records 
i. core material. ‘These materials are~ for size) any good housewife should be able to knock 
- Contributing to important ‘develops up a nutritious and recherché little meal for a an unwel- — 
= ments in other electronic applications come guest. 
= such as television receivers and line © 
a Soa anice Hans cee eaaie nits Those who prefer to stick to the less adventurous diets which — 
Progress in magnetic materials continues, and through this most people enjoyably follow—even tho’ these may be poorer 
ih. the future may well see developments of equal signifcunes to sometimes in nutrients essential for growth and health—can 
; those which have gone before. take~ comfort from the nutritional insurance that Bemax 
ee provides. As all doctors know, Bemax is stabilised wheat 
> : pe :; _germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement. — 
“i Mullard Usually they recommend that it be taken daily—at breakfast. 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, “SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON,  W.C2 ; 
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If you enjoy Podalirius’ essays ask ‘for a copy of eke 
Paar of Podalirius. ” Send p.c. to address below. _ 
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< might fenatennionslly lead one 
ue the - level of the High School 
ae teacher in the U.S.A., and Possibly 
alue the worth of a PhD. degree in 
EO the major American universities. - 
Those who are scholars in the field of English 
will know of the real worth of: the 
ntributions of many American scholars in this 
eg who are scholars in the field of 
2 y and church history will know that the 
t literature on English Puritanism has been 
sduced by American scholars, and in some 
I only mention the Social Sciences. 
© who have had experience of British uni- 
y life and have also had the privilege of 
late study in the States can speak with pro- 
gratitude of the latter. In the Theological 
ls of the University of Chicago, at least, 
s not been possible, for some years past, to 
ain a Ph.D. degree by putting ‘a few more 
bbles on the mountain of knowledge ’»> The 
srequisite for thesis research has been the pass- 
g of a number of quite stringent examinations 
2.a number of different fields. Those who have 
ight to ‘put a few more pebbles on the moun- 
nm of knowledge’, have not found too much 
four with the examiners. 
Many of Dr. Ashby’s criticisms are just, but 
y do not recognise fully the worth, nor the 
ry real problems, of the American Ph.D. 
gree and university life today. Conditions in 
> nineteen-twenties and early nineteen-thirties 
d Mr. Flexner’s book are very poor guides, 
vb a4 it would appear, Dr. Ashby has not 
n olly « discarded. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Yours, etc., 
W. S. Morris 


New Reader ; Se 
Sir,—Mr. John Brophy (Tue LISTENER, 
pril 7) challenges Mr. Reginald Pound’s state- 
ent that the sale of ‘fiction is down: biog- 
phy, travel, and adventure are up’. Mr. 
trophy should consult booksellers, the majority 
whom would, I am sure, confirm my experi- 
as a publisher of both novels and general 
koks. For some time, and especially in the past 
rear, fiction sales have dropped and the demand 
n-fiction, particularly for ‘stories of per- 
a adventure, has increased. 

Mr. Brophy is not the first to be misled by 
itis fics. The number of new novels published 
B euide to sales, nor does the figure indicate 
s’ confidence in the saleability of fiction. 
seals do sell uncommonly well, even 


With a jack plane in his hands 
y f. the carpenter 

saged the wafering wood, 

i it white and true. 


ee seg any pies Coplcied nade The 

is that more writers are producing fiction 

than anything else: while many publishers are 

_ obliged to gamble on new novels in order to 
maintain their output and in the hope that the 
authors will one day become profitable. A 
novelist usually has several failures before he 
finds a rewarding public; and many novelists 
never justify their publishers’ hopes. 

I agree with Mr. Brophy that reviews of 
novels are inadequate, but suspect that literary 
editors are well aware of the present-day prefer- 
ence of readers for non-fiction. It is not sur- 
prising that reviews should reflect this change 
in public taste. The trend is not confined to the 
home market: general books now have a rela- 
tively better sale than novels in overseas terri- 
tories where television does not operate. 


4 Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1 MICHAEL JOSEPH 


A Failed Masterpiece 

Sir,—Mr. L. P. Hartley says, in THe Lis- 
TENER of April 14, it is a mystery why T. E. 
Lawrence, when he seemed to have the world at 
his feet, joined up. Fsuggest he went into the 
R.A.F. to write a classic masterpiece about it. 
The subject was most attractive and as a recruit 
he started making careful notes every night, 
presumably because he wanted to avoid the 
vagueness marring at some points Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom. What a pity, after Lawrence’s heroic 
‘service in the desert, The Mint turned out not 
a classic masterpiece but a saddening self- 
picture of a man with tortured nerves. 

Yours, etc., 

* Leeds, 1 LINTON ANDREWS 


- Sir,—It is a pity that a writer of Mr. L. P. 
Hartley’s calibre should have an impression of 
T. E. Lawrence as a blue-eyed, girlish-looking 
person. That hardly conforms with the man 
who organised and led the tough Bedouin to 
form Allenby’s. right wing and _ capture 
Damascus—all of which is on public record, 
independently of T.E.L.’s own reporting. 

As to his ‘ untruthfulness’, when I was with 
him at Oxford he used.-to tell his scrupulous 


- brother that it was I who held roof-climbing 


records and went on other excursions by night. 
That was untrue—but very typical of his love 
of fun. There is also Robert Graves’ story of 
Lawrence announcing himself .and a brother 
officer at a Paris reception, during the armistice 
talks, as Messieurs Lenin and Trotsky, for the 


The Carpenter 


+ He fondled the oak, the strong-man 


Who holds above his head 
__ A record-breaking lift 
Of thick commingled boughs; 


_ And he touched with his finger tips 
™ Dark boards of elm and alder, 
; Spruce,.and cherry for lathes 
___» That turned all days to spring. 


My father’s hands were tender 
Upon my tender head, 
But they were massive on massive 


- “> ~ Beam for building a house, 


By - And delicate on the box wood 
ge _ Leaning against the wall 


_ As though placed there in a corner 
_ For a moment and then forgotten, 


footmen to call out loudly all up the stairs. That 
wasn’t true either. 


He went into the Air Force to get freedom to : 


write a masterpiece while enjoying the company 


of superb engines and the youngsters who found 


him irresistible (as we all did who knew him 
well). As to that 
would succeed where the great Seven Pillars 
had failed (e.g., see how the ambitious, purple 
opening page is marred by tawdry ornament), 
he got his material, in full, at Uxbridge in a 
gruelling recruit course he had*not counted on. 
He wrote it all up—and marred it again with 
preciosities like ‘ vile scrapery of hobnails’ and 
the swear-words and so on. The Mint was in- 
deed a ‘ failed masterpiece’. 

Yet if Mr. Hartley had known him longer he 
would, like all. the others who became—his 
friends, have found in him a noble integrity and 
inspiration that showed his naive self-drama for 
the trivial matter it was.—Yours, etc., 

Tadworth - Vyvyan RICHARDS 


The Coming Arms Race in Germany 

Sir,—The victory of Hermann may be 
described as ‘liberating the Germany of that 
time from Roman domination’. It may also be 
said to have had the consequence that Germany 
did not receive that basic training in the prin- 
ciples of law and of civilised behaviour given 
to the rest of the western world by the Pax 
Romana. To these principles throughout her 
history she has been allergic. Whether the 
Hermann monument was an object of venera- 
tion is less important than the fact that Hermann, 
and the rejection of western values that he stood 
for, was an important figure in the creed of 
nazism. The present struggle over Germany is, 
essentially, between those who would lead her 
into those western modes of thought and 
behaviour for which Varus stood and those who 
prefer the oriental practices of Attila. 

Yours, etc:, 


Oxford E. M. HuGH-JONES 


Pakistan: a Land of Contrasts 

Sir,—May I ask, since when did Pakistan 
have a common boundary with Russia, as stated 
in the talk, ‘Pakistan: A Land of Contrasts’ 
(THE LISTENER, April 14)? Surely, the buffer 
strip of Afghanistan in Wakhan was created for 
the express purpose of keeping Russia at a little 
distance from previously British-held territories, 
though admittedly it is only some twenty-five 
miles wide.—Yours, etc., 


Street A. W. JOHNSON 


And expert as they decoded 
Archives unlocked by the axe— 
The pretty medullary rays 

Once jammed with a traffic of food 


To a watched and desired tree 

That he marked and felled in the winter, . 
The tracks°of tractors smashing 

The ground where violets grew, 


Then bound in chains and dragged 
To the slaughtering circular saw: - 
A railway dulcimer 

Rang the passing bell 


Of my father’s loved ones, 
Though there was no grief in him 
Caressing the slim wood, hearing 
A robes Piccolo song. 
CLIFFORD DYMENT 


“real book’ which he hoped . 


impressive exhibition. Liverpool business firms have set 
ees 3 an example to the rest of the country by purchasing works 
el oe ‘of art and giving: them to their city. Their money has been well spent. 
~The room devoted to the old masters—the exhibition i is divided into 
3 ri two halves—is, as one may say, ; 
--_ dominated by a large Murillo, a 
‘ - madonna firmly and not too senti- 
_ mentally painted airborne by a 
flight of putti. This is a pleasant _ 
Bey, enough work, but the best of these 


= a paintings are, I think, two portraits, 
mi 2 -one by Gainsborough and one by 
~~ Wan Dyck. The Van Dyck, a por- 
Ae trait of the Infanta Isabella is, in 
effect, a translation of a Rubens. 
-——s The ~pupil has, for once, been, 


worthy of his master. The face of 

the grim old lady is rendered with 
~ great conviction, - her hands, set 
against a nun’s habit, are painted 
with truthful solidity and their 

_ silvery carnations harmonise per- 
fectly with the greyish whites, dark 

greys and pale greys of the dress. 

The Gainsborough portrait of Sir 

Robert Clayton has been built upon 

a ee : ‘the happy disposition of a black 

___ three-cornered hat held negligently 

-* in one hand against a mustard 

eS yellow suit, while the sitter leans 

forward slightly upon his cane; 

_--——s from =this focal point the lines of. 

--~——s the -figure bend upwards to meet 

sat the urbane speculative face and 

ps to make a perfectly convincing and 

____- satisfying design. 

Seer. © “There are other pictures i in this 
room which deserve attention: two 
paintings by Stubbs, two Ramsays, 
a good portrait by Lawrence, a 
lively sketch by Solimena, and a 
Paulus Bor which, though un- 

_ pleasant in conception and, I think, 

badly cut, has certain passages of 


great delicacy and intelligence. peeeeuce ’, by Modigliani : from the exhibition at Arthur Tooth pad Sons - _ set against raspberry red curtai 


‘ 


-_—-_- Downstairs are the moderns, that 
___is to say the artists of the twentieth century: a sensitive, ghostly painting 
Of a skull by Victor Pasmore, a poetical Innes, Dunlop at his most \ 


as substantial and _ satisfactory, working really hard at a landscape, a 

romantic painting by Paul Nash, a charming seascape by ean 
rae Med'ey, an Ivon Hitchens. . - Here’ too is McEvoy’s portrait of his 
et, mother, rather unkindly hung between a splendid Gilman of the 
period in which that artist was just beginning to feel the influence of 
ee Gauguin and Van Gogh, and a Sickert—one of his best studies of the 


‘gods’ at the Old Bedferd. The contrast between the brilliancy of | 


Sickert and that of McEvoy is instinctive: McEvoy has made a bold 
. and brilliant attack and yet never reaches an objective. His ingenuities- 
______ lie upon the surface and add up to nothing, Sickert’s are so completely 
involved in his design as to be, at first sight, unnoticeable and yet the 
_.——_—s picture is full of swift felicities, of loving dexterities in which a sable 


___* brush has served to place just those accents that are needed to render 
--—s the: effect of dusty gilding and to give each gallery boy his own — 
_ individual character. Here, side by side, we have a painter working — 
eect: for effects and a painter using them. Neary: Esse isa PSparete. Gore, 


ae tae : 


ORKS' acquired by it the Walker Art Gallery during the tase : 
ten years are now to be seen at Agnew’s; they make an — 


we are safe from such improprieties; he paints. nothing prettier 


and the poulterer’s. He paints very well, but I think that it is only 


_conceptual water colours of Sugai, Japanese artists who are showing 


_Two of the latest additions to the World’s Classics (Oxfo d ‘ih 
by T. E. Shaw (Lawrence of Arabia) with an introductic 


“\ 


a a purely impressionise agoik’ an the preatest beauty Also try Luc 
-Freud’s ‘ Paddington Interior ’ ; a work which, whether one likes it 
not, cannot be passed over in silence. It is, in a sense, a gothic w 


a dry, accurate account of a man in a mackintosh alone with a stra 
_ cactus :' many readers will remember it i in the Arts Council Exhibitior 


big Pictures and will hhave been impressed by the fantastic hon¢ 
with which every fold and crur 
of the mackintosh, every leaf ; 
desiccated fibre of the cactus 
_ been rendered. Here indeed 
have a scruplous, but not a lovi 
attention to detail—and it is in: 
that Mr. Freud parts comp: 
from the great northern master 
there is no hint of affection, 
sensual delight in the irregulari 
of form and texture, the minut 
of life are recorded with the list! 
accuracy of a sensitised plate. 1 
effect is one of such crashing bo 
- dom as to be almost dramatic, : 
for this reason Mr. Freud’s met! 
may be considered a valid way 
producing © a work of art; but 
is one which arouses. admirat 
rather than enthusiasm. = 
The small exhibition of Vuilla 
at Wildenstein’s shows a mett 
exactly opposite to that of I 
Freud, the method of a painter ¥ 
is, very frequently, content witl 
half-uttered statement concern 
his delight in the phenomena 
nature. His sensibilities are so ac 
_ that he can respond to almost a1 
thing, a leaf, a girl hidden by | 
‘book -she is reading, the’ gl 
of an electric light upon a hide 
chair cover. He can even tac 
subjects which for most reputal 
‘modern painters are taboo 4 
which the very young would bh 
to mention, as when he portray: 
radiantly and obviously pre 
blonde in an impossibly sm 
evening gown, her pretty pink f. 


her lacy skirts billowing, ama 
acid green and orange “cushions. 
With M. Guerrier, whose work is showing at the Rednit Galle 


fish, apples, and landscapes and bows to the conventions by seeki 
inspiration amongst the more squalid Parisian streets, the butcher’s sh 


‘La Fenétre de PAtelier’ that he seems to have become really p 
foundly interested in every part of his picture. 

A mixed show éntitled ‘ Paris-Londres ’ at Arthur Tooth and Son 
well worth a visit; so, too, are the intimate sketches of Foujita and 


the St. George’s Gallery. At the Nees ia! 2 are some ‘ten c 
lyrical paintings by Civet. 


Press, 6s. each) are The Odyssey of Homer, translated from the G ; 


Bowra; and Father Brown, Selected Stories by G. K. ¢ 
introduction by Ronald. ae ' 


y a ay. ink 
ae, ~— ae yee See ey 


om ic E Weepsas ahd Armies. By Lieut.- 


Colonel F. QO. Miksche. Faber. 25s. 
r MORE PEOPLE talk and write about the 
ros gen bomb than about the tactical atomic 
apons now coming into use. The former sub- 
tis the more vital and, shocking though it is, 
the merit of relative simplicity. A consider- 
amount of information about the effects of 
H-bomb has been published; for the rest, no 
cial knowledge is needed. The use of tactical 
mi weapons, on the contrary, demands a 
sera of tactical knowledge, and in this 
y tactics are rarely discussed in the press. 
' Miksche has boldly undertaken this 
He writes also of bigger weapons—and 
s not always differentiate clearly enough be- 
en the two—but the value of his book lies in 
study of the role of the smaller with armies. 
It is fourteen years since this former officer of 
Czechoslovak army published Blitzkrieg, a 
port though he would qualify much of 
today. Paratroops was as good in its 
it contained, among other features, that 
stically prophetic map of airborne landings 
wer Ae eae which General Marshall 
ght over here in his brief-case as gingerly 
though it had been an infernal machine. 
her books have made less impact upon the 
iblic, but all possessed merit. The present one 
more technical than any. But military tech- 
sians read a great deal today. Many will read 
; book—all ought to. Colonel Miksche is one 
the rare military writers with original minds. 
in his treatment of his present subject he 
ts “ean a long discussion of the trend of 
s during and since the first world war. 
s is far from being the best part of the book; 
Beene does not lie on the historical side. 
ne preliminary examination is, however, neces- 
ty, and it brings out the oscillation in the 
wer of attack and defence, in mobile and 
gnant influences in warfare. It is when he 
mes down to the brass tacks of atomic 
and armies that his work is so remark- 
le. His main thesis is that, whereas the signs 
int to static tendencies in this form of warfare, 
present doctrine of the west, notably that 
‘the United States and Britain, is based on a 
ntrary belief. Most admirable of all is his 
oice of the more difficult but more profitable 
sthod of approach. He ventures to prophesy in 
tail instead of generalising. Even those who 
ot accept his conclusions will find them 
g and provocative of thought. 
[t may well be that he is incorrect in finding 
deep an opposition between his theories and 
at has been called the ‘New Look’ in war. 
principle at all events, the military thinkers 
the west are agreed with him that armies of 
ire must be simplified and shorn of the 
ant. How far they can go on these lines 
to be seen. Colonel Miksche does not 
take sufficient account of the fact that 
forces of highly civilised countries cannot 
‘be pruned to the standard of those of 
Russia, still less of Communist China. 
certainly have become clogged with in- 
and this has become generally recog- 
ey can be toughened to a greater extent 
; have ses naan Yet they cannot be cut 
transport or indeed in so-called luxuries ‘ 
state of A Ss papi of peoples either 
or—as in - the case of Russian 
_ life in a ferocious — 


OT] 


. 
eTeSULD 


Certain products of imagination not harnessed 
to the practical are blown away in these pages. 
Because, for example, helicopters are likely to be 
found indispensable in land warfare, it does not 
follow that whole formations can be carried by 
them; they will not suffice for the men, let alone 
the equipment. Easy talk of the necessity of 
camouflage disguises the difficulty—in some 
cases the sheer impossibility—of thoroughly con- 
cealing heavy equipment and chains of vehicles. 
It may not be difficult in wooded country, but 
where woods appear only in patches they are 
more likely to prove death-traps than refuges. 
The old British dream of doing away with the 
use of man-power on a big scale is no nearer 
realisation than in 1914 or 1939. ‘It is a mistake 
to consider the strength of any unit in terms of 
fire-power exclusively. Fire-power is only. of real 
value when linked to the capacity of physical 
occupation *. That last ‘of’, by the way, stands 
for one of the remnants of an old weakness: 
there is still a suggestion of translation from 
some mid-European language, though this has 
largely been eradicated. 


Renaissance Diplomacy. By. Garrett 
Mattingly. Cape. 25s. 

Here at last is a book on the Renaissance which 

is not disfigured by purple passages and a 


‘grandiloguent and, in terms of contemporary 


thought, slightly suspect moral tone. Here, 
instead, is a historian’s matching of fact and 
theory in a fusion of imaginative scholarship 
and strict historical impartiality. Carefully, 
shrewdly and succinctly the relevant facts are 
weighed, sifted, and the conclusions, which they 
prompt, carefully drawn with an observant eye 


-on the relevant sources. Its main virtue is its 


thonesty and avoidance of cheap and turgid 
rhetorical effects and flourishes. 

Two notions that have been prevalent in 
England since the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists drew on the court and diplomatic life 
of Italy and, in general, Catholic Europe for 
their raw material for Chronicles of Blood and 
Tragedies of Revenge, are known, familiarly, 
under the categories of ‘ Machiavellianism’ and 
“The Italianate Englishman’. The second is an 
application of the first to the situation and 
circumstances of English politics; generally, 
the root of both concepts is the idea that Italian 


diplomacy and statecraft drained politics of their 


moral and spiritual content, and built on the 
basis of self-interest a complex structure of 
intrigue, conspiracy and, if necessary, even crime. 

The whole of this conventionalised and some- 
what naive type of thinking receives a salutary 
cold douche in the absorbingly interesting 
chapter, ‘Duties of a Resident Ambassador *. 
Even more illuminating are two ideas prompted 
by this scholarly book: one, that Florence 
held in the tortuous balance of the Italian 
city-states something of the place of England 
in the comity of European powers in the 
nineteenth ~century—both its welfare and 
prestige depended on the maintenance, an 
almost infinitely complex task, of a balance -of 


“power; two, that the inextricable confusion of 


piety and bluff was such that, in negotiations 


‘and treaties, the plethora of appeals to the 


‘Scriptures or Divine Guidance may even, in a 
Ferdinand of Aragon, have not been entirely 
“hypocrital, but have harked back to a medieval 
~ world-view of God as directing all human affairs 


ebedins to eternal and unalterable laws. 


_ The fine chapter, ‘Law among the Nations’, 
perhaps, the most distinguished and 


The Listener’ S Book Chroniéle 


original thinking of the book; how excellent and 
true is such a statement as: ‘ Conspiracy, assassi- 
nation, corruption, and chicane are not... con- 
trary to popular belief . . . among the ordinary 
tools of fifteenth-century Italian diplomacy. 
Such methods then, as since, were sometimes, 
though not often employed by governments to 
score a temporary success’. Not that this book 
does not show the shadier aspects of diplomacy 


in the activities of such a diplomat and conspira-. 


tor as Alfonso de la Cueva, Spanish Ambassador 
to Venice. The real fault of the diplomacy of the 


Renaissance lay in the concept of policy as a_ 


science, which, divorced from the facts of human 
life and history, could operate according to 
determinable laws of strategy and _ tactics, 
theoretically at any rate. If the Renaissance 
developed such diplomatic techniques as the 
despatch and the courier service, its strategy was 
confined to a small part of the world, and was, 
in fact, the product of its own narrow and ex- 
clusive limitations. As Garrett Mattingly so 
shrewdly says: ‘The next significant effort to 
achieve the rule of law among nations could not 
confine itself to the heirs of a single tradition; it 
would have to embrace mankind’. 


Women of the Streets 
Edited by C. H. Rolph. 
Secker and Warburg. 21s. 


One of the most irritating aspects of the work 
of the social scientist is the fact that the people 
who know the answers to many of his questions 
are accessible. The financier, the Politician, and 
the prostitute know their respective businesses, 
but none-of them is interested in making his or 
her activities the subject-matter of scientific 
enquiry. With financier and politician direct ap- 
proach is practically out of the question; with 
the prostitute it is rather different, but by no 
means easy. The author of the report edited by 
Mr. Rolph interviewed 69 prostitutes, 22 of 
whom she met-at the Magistrates’ Courts when 
they went to pay their fines. In addition she 
compared the statistics of prostitution in 
London for the years 1946 and 1949, and made 
a more detailed analysis of the cases of 150 
prostitutes charged with soliciting in the latter 
year, the year preceding her investigation. 

From the records we learn that there were 
1,268 prostitutes in the Metropolitan Police Area 
in 1949, mostly working in Hyde Park, the 
West End, and Paddington. The sample indi- 
cates that of the 150 no fewer than 84 (56 per 
cent.) were never convicted for anything other 
than soliciting, and that only 17 (11.3 per cent) 
had been dealt -with as juveniles, so that the 
notion that prostitutes are graduates from the 
juvenile courts needs revision. It may be re=- 
marked in passing that the selected case histories, 
derived from the field work, give a somewhat 
different impression, but that is probably due to 
the particular choice of cases for publication. 

Naturally the most interesting part of the 
book is the part which deals with the material 
gleaned from the women themselves, There is 
no pretence whatever that 69 cases give us a 
basis for generalisation. At the same time we get 
a good deal of valuable information from them, 
In Mayfair they may earn from £60 to £100 a 
week, but ‘ outside the West End and Victoria 
I think few will make more than £20 to £25 a 
week regularly, and many £10 to £15’. In spite 
of the capital costs of their profession, they can 
earn more than they could in other occupations, 
There are, however, other occupations, as the 
writer of the report reminds us, so that: ‘ Today 


The Life of ee . 
DAVID HUME > 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER- | 


Reviewers rarely agree. Pua’ “exemplary ’ is 

the word used by eth The- Observer and -The 
Sunday Times of the book advertised here — ‘ this 
aie and exemplary work’ in the first ; 
* exemplary in its documentation ’ in the second, 


‘ This biography,’ says The Times Literary Supplement, 
“is the product of long and happy research. The 
re: ane the happiness both contribute to its 


merits.’ 


/ 
! 


The book hae two four- colons lakes and 18 half: 


tones, and is bound in white buckram. 


- 
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Do you like a monthly review which is serious without being 
- dull, and witty without falling into whimsey? If so, read 


The Twentieth Century 


the ‘April bees now on sale contains 


THE BOMB by John Beavan 
(an analysis of present confusion) 


THE CONCEPT OF DEATH by Franz Borkenau 


(how civilisations are defined =its 
by their attitude to the after-life) _ 


LILIES THAT FESTER by C. S. Lewis . 
_(a criticism of the current conception of literary culture) 


THE SHOOTING-STICK by Rayner Heppénstall 


(a close-up of George Orwell 
by a friend who lived with him) 


and other essays and book reviews by 


es Lord Heminstord, Thomas Hodgkin, G. F. Hudson, ~ 
: Percival Spear, lan Willison, John Rosselli 
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BAVARIAN FANTASY 
Desmond Chapman-Huston" 


The tragic story of Ludwig I fold in his own letters and © 
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SIX AGAINST TYRANNY | = 


Inge Scholl. The moving ‘account of the arate 
of a group of Munich students against the Nazi tyranny. 
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SON OF :JUSTIN. a = 
Richard Vaughan 


|) Richard Vaughan provides, wrote George “Malcolm . 
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novel.” This new novel is the second half of the dramatic 
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The work of two seasons at Beihan in poem form’ series. of commentaries on the 


Ly, are coerced ‘by male exploiters’. ‘As 
male exploiters ’, the ponces, they have a 
si ting chapter to themselves. Many 
them are criminals, almost all seem to be 
lat one might call ‘haphazard’. They are 
\’, violent, gay, and disorganised. This, it 
ested, is their appeal. The impression con- 
i is that most prostitutes drift into their 
ession because they don’t fit in ariywhere 
B. aa like their independence, they want the 
, they don’t like settling down, yet many 
like some sort of. base, which is often 
vided by the ponce; In a curious way they 
m a society of their own; © There is a feeling 
belonging to a corps’, we are told. 
. depressing feature of the whole business 
that on the whole they don’t really like their 
Ber hex despise their clients, and their clients 
them, each projecting guilt on to the 
ther am They are in a situation in which normally 
he participants have some regard to each other 
ends, in the Kantian sense; but for them 
th parties regard each other merely as means. 
is hardly a satisfactory basis for intimacy. 
When it comes to the question: what ought 
% done about it, if anything? the answer is 
rd to find. ly this periodic nipping into 
i out of the Magistrates’ Courts is absurd. 
girls accept it, it is true, and do not resent 
when the policeman comes up and says: 
four turn tonight’. It means, of course, extra 
pk to get the money for the fine, but it is 
‘an occupational hazard. In 1951 a deputa- 
n including the Bishop of London suggested 
Mr. Chuter Ede that the maximum fine 
ould be raised from £2 to £50, but it is 
ubtful whether such a savage penalty would 
effective—it certainly would not be reforma- 
e. The question: what harm do they do? is 
5 delicate to be pursued, but the fact seems 
be that while there are men about who are 
ther too neurotic to have satisfactory sexual 
fercourse with their wives, or who are other- 
se deprived of sexual satisfaction, there will 
clients, and while there are ‘displaced? 
fomen about there will be prostitutes to cater 
> them. This seems to be the conclusion to 
® drawn from this excellent report, the 
stached air of which one hopes will be con- 
yed to its readers. - © 
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Haban and Sheba. By Wendell Phillips. 


ollanez. 21s. 
fe read in the Book of Kings that the Queen 
“Sheba came to Jerusalem in the days of King 
‘with a great train, with camels that 
spices, and very much gold, and precious 
nes’, and the wealth of the fortunate Arabs 
d the unconquered Kings of Sabaea were still 
words in the Rome of Horace. Yet of this 
cient civilisation in the land of frankincense 
d spices comparatively little” is known, 
ough thousands of inscriptions have been 
and the imposing ruins of great cities have 
en by adventurous explorers. Hadhramaut 
ecome accessible to the archaeologist in our 
m time under the British peace, but the 
prizes are to be sought in Yemen, where 
rs are viewed with jealous suspicion. Dr. 
1 Phillips, the originator and first presi- 
the American Foundation for the Study 
took up the challenge with the zest | 
of youth, and the generosity of — 
neesets enabled him to 
cal work under the guidance 
lars and with equipment 
ally lavish scale. Refri- © 
r plant, hospital units, ~ 
es were transported to 


abandon priceless 
equipment worth tens of thousands of pounds, 
‘and to fly to safety in two lorries which just 


sighted, is not let go. 
“innocence embrace’. The nightfishing symbolises 


“ 


_ Hadhramaut yielded impressive results ‘ enough 
to fill the large volumes which will soon be 
issued by the Johns Hopkins University Press’. 


Happy relations were established with the Arabs, 
and Dr. Phillips was made a sheikh of the Bal 


‘Harith tribe, as well as a Counsellor of the 


Sultan of Muscat and Oman. For the next cam- 
paign permission was obtained from the King 
of Yemen to excavate at Marib, the most coveted 
site of all. The prospect of excavating the 
reputed capital of the Queen of Sheba left the 
explorer speechless with joy, but little did he 
realise the tortuous ways of the Mutawakkilite 
Kingdom. The king’s promises proved of little 
avail in regions where his writ did not run; and 
at Marib the explorers were subjected by the 
local authorities to every form of chicanery 
which oriental guile could devise. Temples and 


»statues and inscriptions abounded, but the work 


was thwarted at every step under specious pre- 
texts, and in the end it appeared that the 
expedition was in imminent danger of. massacre. 
Dr. Phillips made the heart-breaking decision to 
archaeological finds and 


held’ every member of the team. The govern- 
ment of Yemen have issued their own uncon- 
vincing version of the affair, but we are told of 
no further repercussions to the outrage com- 
mitted on the soil of a member-state of the 
United Nations. Dr. Phillips’ vivid narrative 
makes a notable addition to the literature of 
adventure in travel and archaeological research. 
The photographs are of éxceptional excellence. 


The Nightfishing. By W. S. Graham. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

A Shot in the Park. By Williom Piswek 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


‘The Nightfishing ’, the long title-poem in Mr. 
Graham’s new volume, has something of the 
serious, shared, visionary quality of the best 


documentaries, in which man’s work is exactly 


observed and its purpose deeply felt: 


The last net’s gone and we make fast 
And cut the motor. The corks in a gentle wake, 
Over curtains of water, tether us stopped, lapped 
At far last still. 


It is us no more moving, only the mere 
Maintaining levels as they mingle together. 

Now round the boat, drifting its drowning curtains 
A grey of light begins. These words take place. 
The petrel dips at the water-fats. And quietly 
The stillness makes its way to its ultimate home. 
~The bilges slap. Gulls wail and settle. 

It is us still. -. 


~The language is strangely spaced and stressed 


yet intimately connected: the smallest words, 
responding with fresh power to a craftsman’s 
unspoiled respect, bear, like the strands of a net, 
the strength and strain of the whole. The vision 
is enmeshed, not a matter of accidental gleams 
but of the steady persistence of the seaman’s eye 
and of the sea itself, so that the ‘catch’, once 
*The illuminations of 


man’s struggle to defeat isolation: articulation 


alone, as many poets know to their cost, is not 
enough, for ‘each word speaks its own speaker 


to his death’. So loneliness is “bragged into a 


- voyage on the maintaining image *; the poet, by 


losing himself in, becomes identified with, his 
experience and with the experience of all “who 


will take the same path at another time: but in 


the poem all is always now. 


uttered that place 
_ And left each word I was. 


4 ~ Now he who takes my place ‘continually anew 


es as mi de ‘of aircraft Z Beorceks me thoroughly perished into another. 


seven ‘Letters’ which follow the title 


- serious little poem called * The Bungalows 


aa and relationships suggested by the longer 
work, 


See. 
This night moves and this language 
Moves over slightly 
To meet another’s need 
Or make another’s need, 


It is astonishing what moral force and emotional 
power Mr. Graham can pack into such simplici- 
ties: there are many passages in this book which 
ought to be the envy of our smooth metropolitan 
academicians.. These spare, sea-dominated state- 
ments do not claim too much, but their claim 
is absolute. Already, probably, in some American 
university hundreds of miles from the sea, an 
associate professor is sharpening his thesis- 
pencil. Meanwhile, lovers—and despdirers—of 
poetry will find here a grasp and insight which 
should survive a good many expositions. There 
is a sense in which every good new poem ought 
to reveal fresh inadequacies in prose, otherwise 
we have learnt nothing, a sense in which 

At this last word all words change 

All words change in acknowledgment of the last. 


In his earlier collection of ballads, The Dork- 
ing Thigh, Mr. Plomer revealed himself as a 
first-rate satirist with a sharp eye for contem- 
porary unpleasantnesses and absurdities. In con- 
trast, the two long poems in his new volume, 
the title poem ‘A Shot in the Park’ and ‘ The 
Naiad of Ostend’, though very agreeable and 
accomplished light verse, are perhaps rather 
pyrrhic victories, while ‘Bamboo’ seems 
novelettish (or librettish?). The charming 
‘ Anglo-Swiss’ has some sharp and _ brilliant 
writing : 

Shadows of the wind-swung arc-lamp 

Scribble across the rink 
And the light at once erases those frantic brush- 


strokes 
Dashed on the ice like ink. 


But the real winner here (apart from a splendid 
parody of Hardy) is a remarkable and very 
*. This 
is Betjeman without nostalgia, a patient, uncom- 
plaining, daringly hopeful cheer: 


The commonplace needs no defence, 
Dullness is in the critic’s eyes, 

Without a licence life evolves 

From some dim phase its own surprise: 


Under these yellow-twinkling elms, 
Behind these hedges trimly shorn, 
As in a stable once, so here 

It may be born, it may be born, 


Not everyone will agree with that, but it was 
worth saying. 


English Social Differences 
By T. H. Pear. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


It is a matter of common observation, but to 
date of little scientific investigation, that a 
number of customs and traits are differentially 
distributed throughout the English population, 
and furthermore that most of these customs and 
traits are commonly given a ranking order, some 
methods of speaking, or eating, or dressing 
being considered ‘superior’ to the alternatives. 
For the English this is one of the touchiest 
aspects of social life; and although it informs a 
very considerable amount of their humour and 
their literature, it has played a very small role 
in English sociology and social psychology. 
Professor Pear is to be commended for his 
courage in tackling this thorny subject, to which 
he was almost inevitably led by his earlier studies 
in speech patterns and the effect of individual 
appearance and gesture on others. 

Unfortunately courage, like patriotisna, is not 
enough. Professor Pear is a most thorough-going 
empiricist, in what is almost a parody of the 
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Ensley te ‘rejects. out of ayes 
nalysis, in any of its varieties, and 
urism, in any of its developments; and 
| At theory or model of society under- 
s selection of items to discuss. He imports 
terms—social class, stratum, status, élite— 
four different theories of social stratifica- 
‘but neither these, nor other technical terms 
; culture, are used with any consistency 
yherently related to one another. Regionalism 
to be omitted. 
almost inevitable result of discussing social 
yiour without an articulate model of society 
at the emphasis falls very unevenly; and 
book is no exception. Although purporting 
eal with the whole of English society, it 
ist completely ignores the working classes, 
pt for a few quotations from Mr. Zweig, 
the marked differentiations therein; and 
sugh women compose half the population, 
get very scant notice. This book is above 
i series of studies of the ways in which men 
he English middle classes (with side-glances 
2 somewhat fictional upper class) differ in 
sch and manners, clothes, sports, eating and 
d ing, education and leisure pursuits. In this 
range, the observations are often per- 


most English people, membership of a 
Bas is as much an aspect of their view 
elves as their membership of a sex or 
on “There are however some marginal groups 
re a same status is held by people of very 
sremt social classes: conspicuous among these 
: achers, intellectuals, holders of elective office. 
fessor Pears’ life has inevitably been passed 
in such marginal groups, and this has 
lim to complicate considerably the descrip- 
of social class with the modifications of 
im.or status, which would be of consider- 
less importance in the description of most 
ish communities. 

thorough study of English society demands 
ailed investigation of class differences, and 
seful that a start has been made. From 
abservations of this book it would appear 
with the exception of speech, the differences 
co omparatively superficial, involving (in 
n terms) only the ego and not the total 
ity. 


arest Bess: The Life and Times of 
aady Elizabeth Foster, afterwards 
luchess of ‘Devonshire, from her 
npublished journals and correspon- 
ence. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
ethuen. 21s. _ 
Lord Bessborough’s Georgiana, Duchess of 
shire, recently reviewed in these columns, 
eroine of Miss Stuart’s Dearest Bess was 
of the members of the Devonshire House 
fad trois at the end of the eighteenth and 
ning of the nineteenth centuries. Inevit- 
efore, there is a good deal of dupli- 
stween the two books; but Miss Stuart 


it 0} the trio by some passages from Lady 
h Foster’s diary, recording her experi- 

hen she retired to the Continent to give 
seclusion to her illegitimate children 
of Devonshire. The diary gives 


ion of the sort of foreign estab- 
nd case at Vietri, a small town on 


srno—to which English women 


: (secrets a eonrae soee end filthy creature; 
ctor (his brother) and his wife—the doctor 
an honest man, the wife everything one can 
imagine of. wicked, vulgar and horrible; two young 
girls, pretty enough but weeping all day; a 
married elder sister—who was the best of the lot; 
the nurse who was to take charge of my child; 
and some babies which cried from morning till 
night—there you have the family of the respect- 
able Archi-Prétre, who has a sort of a seraglio 
round him. 


After a fortnight in this establishment, posing as 
the wife of her French manservant, she gave 
birth to a daughter, who was taken over by the 
servant and placed in the care of his own family 
in France. In three years she was in another 
scrape of the same kind and gave birth to a son 
by the Duke, this time in a ‘ stinking’ apartment 
at Rouen. After the French Revolution both 
children were brought to England; the boy was 
sent to Harrow and became an Admiral; and the 
girl married Lord Melbourne’s brother, receiving 
a marriage portion of £30,000 from her father. 
' Oddly enough, Miss Stuart seems to have no 
idea how these squalid little stories, combined 
with the equally unattractive picture drawn by 
Lord Bessborough of the private life of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, dissipate the aura of 
false sentiment and romance with which’ the 
Devonshire House set has been invested. On 
the contrary, she cites with approval a passage 
in which a modern writer waxes lyrical over 
Devonshire House at this time: 
Here flowered the feminine aspect of Whiggism 
. . Here in the flesh was the exquisite eighteenth 
century of Gainsborough, all flowing elegance 
and melting glances and shifting silken colour. 


Yet, only a few pages earlier, Miss Stuart has 
quoted Lady MHolland’s pen portrait \of a 
‘feminine aspect of Whiggism’ in the person 
of the Duchess of Devonshire at the age of 
forty-one: ‘Her figure is corpulent, her com- 
plexion coarse; one eye gone and her neck 
immense ’. 

Apart from these autobiographical passages, 
Lady Elizabeth’s diary appears to consist mainly 
of impressions and anecdotes of the many dis- 
tinguished people she met in her long social 
career. She was in Paris at the fall of the 
Bastille and again at the peace of Amiens; she 
was present at Chiswick House when Fox died 
there; she called on Lady Hamilton to condole 
on the death of Nelson; she was a close. friend 
of the Prince Regent’s; in fact, she may be said 
to have known everyone and to have gone every- 
where. But this beautiful woman—according to 
Gibbon she was so alluring that no man could 
withstand her, and that if she chose to beckon 
the Lord Chancellor from his Woolsack in full 
sight of the world, he could not resist obedience 
—was no Creevey; and it is clear that there is no 
reason for regretting that Miss Stuart has 
decided not to print the diary in full but to use 
it as the basis for a chatty account of the life 
and times of its authoress. 


Typhoon in Tokyo 
By Harry Emerson Wildes. 


Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
Mr.. Wildes, who knew Japan before the war, 
and spent some time in Tokyo after the end of 
the occupation, worked with both the govern- 
ment and historical sections of SCAP. He is 
thus well qualified to write on the subject, and 
his work, well documented and crammed with 
fact and ‘statistical detail, is significant in that it 
is the first full-length account of the occupation 
to come from the inside. 

‘The title is apt, for beyond drawing data for 


areas outside of Tokyo from section ‘summa- . 


tions’ which, it is admitted, either ignored or 
drastically condensed material dealing with the 
= little is said of the effect on the non- 
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*-Yedokko of ‘ the greatest Pei hy in history ’. 
(Almost every product of those seven years, it 
seems, qualified automatically for the epithet 
* greatest in history ”.) 

There are strange gaps. The author, who de- 
cries the work of the occupation and has 
praise only for the ‘intangibles? which now 
remain (to each of those quoted strong exception 
could be taken), might well have discussed 
the educational reforms, by which, to touch 
on only one facet of the sweeping changes, 
commercial and high schools were upgraded 
to the rank of university, yet given no funds 
for building and library extension, while 
the teachers were expected overnight, and 
with no guidance, to change their methods and 
technique. 3 

Mr. Wildes has much to say in criticism of 
the planners and the planning, yet the wisdom 
of the basic tenet of the whole scheme, the 
attempt to superimpose a littlke America on an 
unsuitable and not fully comprehending struc- 
ture, is never really called in question. There are 
a large number of Japanese who have assimi- 
lated Bach and baseball, yet who know virtually 
nothing of kagura and kabuki. The stumbling- 
block of the occupation—as it is indeed of the 
majority of such co-operative yventures—was 
that it had perforce to work through the Nisei, 
or the man with eyes not for Nara and Heian, 
but only for Paris or Washington. 


Flight of the Skylark 

By Sylva Norman. Reinhardt. 25s. 
This is a book about Shelley’s reputation during 
the last three quarters of the nineteenth century; 
it is, in short, a book about Victorian mora] and 
literary taste. Miss Norman gives a very full 
account of the vicissitudes of the Shelley legend 
during the Victorian period, and her text is en- 
livened by some fascinating, and even grotesque, 
illustrations. Unfortunately she begins her study 
in a verbose and pretentious vein: ‘ Back in 
England in the fall of the same year, they heard 
with dismay the news of Fanny Imlay’s suicide, 
then of Harriet’s drowning. Was Shelley respon- 
sible for the latter? How far was he responsible? 
Could he have averted it? The questions go 
ringing out again’. If Miss Norman cannot 
answer the questions that have puzzled all 
Shelley’ s biographers, there is really no point 
in repeating them. 

But no one should be put off by this un- 
promising start. The biography of a reputa- 
tion is not easy to write, and once Miss 
Norman ‘has got Shelley safely cremated she 
tells her story well, though perhaps with more 
talent for enumerating details than for summaris- 
ing tendencies. She gives a satisfactory and just 
account, for instance, of Browning’s changing 
reactions to the idol of his adolescence—first, 
worship as celebrated in Pauline; next loyalty 
struggling with dawning doubt, as expressed in 
the essay prefixed to a collection of spurious 
letters (it is here that Browning feels the need to 
venture the curious conclusion that Shelley was 
in reality, or would have been had he lived, a 
Christian); finally, there is the period of rejection, 
during which Browning attempted to suppress 
Pauline, and refused the presidency of the newly 
founded Shelley Society on the ground that he 
could not approve of Shelley’s moral character. 
It is a depressing chronicle. Hardly more laud- 
able was Arnold’s view of Shelley, traced with 
equal faithfulness by Miss Norman in this well 
documented essay in social history. Not that 
Arnold was as wrong as Miss Norman assumes; 
it is not in itself outrageous to contemplate the 
goings-on in Shelley’s circle and exclaim ‘ What 
a set! ’ What is deplorable is the effect that such 
an attitude of mind, with all it implies, had on 
the creative spirit in Victorian literature. But 
that is another story. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
: Studio Oddities 


SOME VIEWERS will have been wondering, with 
me, what is happening at Television Centre, 
whether we are witnessing the first symptoms of 
a deterioration resulting from the staff shiftings 
from the B.B.C. to the new commercial forma- 
tions. That has been said in my hearing, though 
for the moment I remain impregnable to its 
implications. It may be seasonal, a touch of 
unaccustomed sun. Undeniably, elements of 
slipshod have shown up in recent 
days. Cameras have poked their 
snouts into the picture. Microphone 
booms have swept across our line of 
vision. Mysterious figures have 
peeped at us from behind studio 
sets. Anonymous heads with ear- 
phones on have been seen margin- 
ally on our screens. It is as if we 
were back in the fumbling ’thirties, 
when we were not taking ourselves 
quite so seriously as we are today. 
Then it was all part of the miracle. 
Now we viewers consider ourselves 
to be almost as professional as those 
who provide ‘the viewing, for 
television has greatly increased 
knowingness, an unattractive if 
unavoidable deviation from the 
higher meaning of the Charter. 

Not all that- we saw last week 
confirmed the suspicion of lapsed 
efficiency, of a certain witlessness at 
work. Cameras and microphones 
were used with exemplary skill at 
Edinburgh, in ‘ Beating Retreat’ at 
the castle, where we saw an old 
ceremonial being carried out by the pipes and 
drums of the First Battalion the Gordon High- 
landers, led, we were told, by an English drum- 
major. It brought us a succession of pictorial 
pleasures. But it was an Outside Broadcasts 
Department programme and no _ perceptible 
decline in standards can as yet be charged to 
that quarter. Military formality is beginning to 
seem outmoded in this second half of the cen- 
tury, although colour television may pay it the 
compliment of regret and perhaps even of re- 
vived significance. There was the drama of 
inevitability in the announcement, at the close, 
that soon retreat or tattoo will no more be heard 
at Edinburgh Castle. Requirements of © the 
atomic age are moving the headquarters of 
Scottish Command elsewhere. 

For the rest, television’s outside activities were 


As seen by the viewer: 
buffalo head-dress; and Mr. Walt Disney with a 
telephoto camera 


is SS ee 


F Disneyland’ on April 12—a photographer wearing a 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


primarily concerned with showing us sporting 
events: five-a-side football at Harringay Arena, 
London; ice hockey from the Empire Pool, 
Wembley; amateur boxing from the St. Andrew’s 
Halls, Glasgow; and the amateur cup final, also 
from Wembley. At each there was a sufficiency 
of approving clamour to warrant the strain on 
the impatience of those who happen not to be 
enthusiasts for ball kicking, puck thrashing, or 
the so-called noble art. 

It is my opinion that we have too much box- 
ing on television. I enter no solemn objection, 
despite having been urged by correspondents to 
do so. For some viewers boxing provides the 


‘Christian Forum’ on April 17, with (left to right) the Bishop of Stepney, 
Professor C. A. ‘Coulson, Miss Diana Reader Harris, and the Abbot of 


Downside 


fullest value of any for the licence fee, no matter 
whether the fighters are endowed with ‘Atlantean 
shoulders’ or how mincing their conduct in the 
ring. We who have less heroic passions might 
not be unrealistic in assuming that every boxing 
programme cuts, off the attention of several 
hundred thousand viewers, among them large 
numbers of women who are not impressed by 
the sight of two males, stripped of everything 
but their illusions, attacking each other with 
what look like overdone legs of mutton. Duti- 
fully watching the scene, I always discover a 
preference for taking in the outer ritualism of 
the game, the huckaback finesse of the men in 
white sweaters with their elaborate air of being 
connoisseurs of both art and science, the class- 
conscious vowels of the average M.C., the raffish 
cries from the blackness beyond the ropes. 


* quarter-mile close-up * 


‘Have You a Camera?’ on April 13: Baron instructing 
and (right) a good ‘ action’ study 
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‘This’, as the gentleman said in the Bath coa 
‘is a bit of human nature’, and I would not 
a party to its obliteration from our distant g: 
There can be no disregard of sectional intere 
They have the wider function of fending 
majority tastes, which in the coming new < 
pensation of. television may assume formidé 
and possibly fateful proportions. 

Presumably those tastes were satisfied 
‘This Was Yesterday ’, the Pathé Pictorial f 
record of thirty-six years of professional en’ 
tainment in the theatre, music-hall, cinema, ¢ 
cabaret. Of its own intrinsic entertainm 
quality, the drama critic may wish to spe 
As documented history, it was ov 
loaded and much too fast-pac 
The producers, Howard Thor 
and Terry Ashwood were gor, 
with material and tried to cram 
much into an hour, which is 
‘generous allowance of televis 
time. Coming immediately after 
Christopher Mayhew’s far m 
important coexistence program 
received only half an hour, a les: 
in television values. In that th 
instalment of a timely series we : 
film shots from Viet-Nam. T! 
told only fragmentary truths but 
have an idea, now, of what Ha 
looks like: we have seen Ho C 
Minh and smiles on the faces 
those who accept his doetrines ; 
pain in the eyes of those who 
not. 

Because an artist friend of m 
had come away convinced that se 
of it was faked, I did not see ‘7 
Living Desert’ at our local cine! 
Now I wish that I had, as a re: 
of seeing ‘ Disneyland’ at home 
other night. It was an all-compelling, fascinat 
record of the trouble taken and the risks run 
the photographers who make nature films un 
the Disney banner, in this instance ‘7 
Vanishing Prairie’. There were things in 
which made Armand and Michaela Denis se 
like struggling amateurs, though it appears t 
Disney, too, has a suspect prejudice in fav 
of happy endings to nature’s dramas. He is ¢ 
an arch-transgressor in the use of backgrot 
music. His mountain goats are seen battling 
the rhythm of ‘The Anvil Chorus’. 7 
photographer who got himself up to look lik 
buffalo and faced a herd of the species provi 
us with enthralling pictures. Talk about ‘ F 
the Link’: that programme, which we had s 
just before this one, was confirmed in 
insignificance. : 
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to do its duty by a news- 
public, television ‘News and 
sreel’ introduced more of its foreign 
pondents, a useful addition to its 
service, though some of them 
ye had remarkably little news to talk 
Sut. Television’s strike programmes, 
which groups of Fleet Street men 
discussed both foreign and 
mestic affairs, continue to be helpful 
the emergency. In one of them there 
is a sharp attack on the appointment 
‘the Earl of Home as Secretary of 
ate for Commonwealth Relations. So 
-it has gone unanswered. That seems 
t so much unfair as uncharacteristic 
the B.B.C. 
REGINALD POUND 
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RAMA 
Down Mexico Way 


R. RUDOLPH CARTIER, among many 
jefits bestowed, has given us some 
illiant television adaptations. Now it 
ms to me, with ‘Midsummer Fire’ 
) be repeated tonight), he has opened 
}a new vein which might be worked 
‘ long with profit all round. He takes 
idermann’s ‘ Johannisfeuer’, thought 
great play in 1900, and transfers it 
9m a Prussian farm to a Mexican 
burb. The verbal translation being 
at of Ashley Dukes, the feeling of the 
sce is still essentially English and 
¢ cross-grafting produces what is 
tually a new drama, never seen be- 
ce, hybrid and, indeed, the like of 
lich one never expected to see any- 


iere. 

The vista of possibilities opened up 
“such treatment is long and alluring. 
t such treatment be applied to some 
aer German plays now no longer 
ite the scared box office draws which 
sy used to be. How about ‘ Rosen- o 
Mntag’ taken out of the stuffy, 
det school atmosphere and placed 
Idly among Greenland’s igloos, with 
final duel to the death with snow- 
lis? Or Sudermann’s ‘Magda’ in 
ms of the Rhondda Valley? Or (I recall how 
ry effectively it translated into a Russian set- 
i@ in a film recently) ‘ Das Glick im Winkel’ 
The Vale of Content’) positively begs reset- 
ig in a Home Counties prep school where the 
admaster’s wife is tempted to go off with a 
yer, confides instead in the ‘head’, and re- 
ains faithful to ‘form’..We have seen ‘ An 
y of the People’ successfully replanted in 
d (but only on the Home Service, I 
ink). What is to prevent ‘Es lebe das Leben’ 
m doing just as nicely in Nova Scotia? That 
always seems to me almost Sudermann’s 
The Countess Bea nearly goes off with a 
until the lover and her husband become 
best of friends, which rather takes the emo- 
mal wind out of her grace’s sails. The snag 
local scandal—and surely Mr. Rudolph 
ftier could touch in the Canadian implica- 
is nicely. Scandal having been averted, the 
mtess fills a liqueur~glass with rat bane, 
ts a long life all round and—just when it 
becoming unnecessary to do so—expires 
s the table. I pray we may have this ere 

on our screens: Montreal setting. 
sanwhile ‘ Johannisfeuer’ did not lose too 
nor gain enormously from its journey 
yss the world. Georg and Marikke became 
s and Maria, very un-Mexican somehow in 
- nice Bournemouth-style deportment and 
‘ shy smiling: This was a new idea of 
love-making, incidentally. No doubt 


. 


‘Midsummer Fire’ 


‘Opera for All” on April 14: 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ 


THE LISTENER 


Mexico which has hitherto reached our screens, 
the Mexico of Bunuel ‘Los Olividados’ or 
Hisenstein’s ‘Storm over Mexico’, loving eyes 
are filled with a fierce glint, even in smiling, 
which is rare, and which I did not once catch 
in Mr. Laurence Payne’s polite smile of accept- 
ance when offered coffee or in Miss Jeannette 
Sterke’s far-away maidenly musings. Exceptions 
to un-Mexican look of most of the cast were 
Patrick Troughton’s schoolmaster and Wolfe 
Morris’ ballet school peon, all teeth and navel. 
All the same, with one or two odd details 
pointedly missing (signs of religiosity might be 
absent from Prussian homesteads, it hardly 
could be from a Mexican farm in 1900), a 
reasonably acceptable world was created. The 
arched interior was plausible. So was Mr. 
George Coulouris as he twitted Miss Nora 
Gorsen (the ‘ real’ daughter who goes off to a 
bridegroom who loves Maria) on not cooking 
his breakfast steak well. We noticed this because 
we had read in Radio Times how a Mexican 
visitor had told Mr. Cartier that in Mexico 
farmers eat steak at breakfast, whereas Suder- 
mann’s Prussians vi Sees So, instead of ‘ How 
hard my egg is’ Coulouris was made to 
say ‘How tciah:. ve ate is’. Caramba! It is 
facility itself once one thinks about it. 
Sudermann, like our own Pinero, was lucky 
in being able to take over a well-oiled dramatic 
machine. I doubt if many spectators on Sunday 
were deeply moved by the misfire of this mid- 
summer marriage. But at least the play is 


on April 17, with (left to right) Laurence Payne 
as Luis Ybarra, Nora Gorsen as Alicia, and Jeannette Sterke as Maria 


the Grand Opera Group in Mozart’s 
with (left to right) Patricia Kern as Dorabella, 
Belva Boroditsky as Fiordiligi, Douglas Craig as Don Alfonso, Dermot 
Troy as Ferrando, and Garth Stacey as Guglielmo 
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mapped out‘in such a way that what 
interest can be felt is neatly turned to 
account. Miss Gorsen and Miss Sterke, 
with luscious black plaits dangling over 
acres of décolletage, made a wistful and 
pretty pair of whatever is the Mexican 
equivalent of Backfische. Noel Hood as 
Mexican mama seemed to change 
into someone else halfway through the 
play and to react to the jubilations of 
the bonfire night in an unexpected way; 
but the role is not cardinal. Miriam 
Lehmann as Petra the cook (who would 
have been just as at home in Prussia) 
and Eileen Way as the gypsy (or 
Indian woman), Maria’s thieving 
mother, were suitably differentiated; 
and an enormous number of Fays and 
Sheilas and Judys and Vals and Toms 
danced with what I am ready to swear 
was true Mexican abandon. We shall 
find the original echt-Deutsch version 
gloomy enough next time we fall upon 
it at the local rep. 

It has been a mixed week otherwise 
—blessed as always by Arthur Askey’s 
‘Before Your Very Eyes’, out and 
away the funniest of the comedy shows. 
‘Children of the New Forest’ entered 
its second episode. A new serial, ‘ The 
Mulberry Accelerator’, by Donald 
Wilson did not in its first instalment 
invite jokes about ‘speeding it up’; 
Mrs. Shufflewick had another national 
innings; and ‘ Cosi Fan Tutte’ made 
the grade, with piano, as ‘ Opera for 
All ’"—all, that is, except Despina who 
was ignored. One cannot have every- 
thing. 

PuHILip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


~ DRAMA 
Far Away and Long Ago 
Lucky AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN, we 


gather, know about the Kelly gang and 
the Jast stand at Glenrowan in Victoria, 
as soon as they can patter their twice- 
times table. This Robin Hood was new to me. 
Delightedly, -having a passion for bushrangers, 
I prepared to receive ‘Ned Kelly’ (Home). 
After all, one of my favourite passages is that 
highly explicit statement by Adam Lindsay 
Gordon: 
Flash! Flash! and I felt his bullet flay 
The tip of my ear. Flash! bang! 

“Ned Kelly’ had been on for a little while when 
we began to count syllables. Sure enough, the 
characters were speaking verse. There we were 
in an Australian bushranging melodrama of 
1879-80 that moved (without a by-your-leave 
into verse rhythms. Was it fair? For the 
moment one felt up a gum tree; then it became 
clear that Douglas Stewart was writing much 
more than a melodrama. The apparent shocker 
had an astonishing sense of atmosphere and 
place. One need not put the ambitious Ned with 
the ambitious Macbeth—as I believe some loyal- 
ist has done! —but, in performance, it was soon 
obvious that anyone who had tuned into a 
stick’em-up document of adventure would be 
disappointed. 

The play begins with the raid on the bank at 
Jerilderie, a dullish opening, though there is a 
speech—delivered by Rolf Lefebvre—in which 
Australia is called the violent country where 
‘ the earth itself suffers, cries out in anger against 
the sunlight from the cracked lips of the plains’. 
Soon atmosphere grows when the members of 
the Kelly gang wait at sunset in their hide-out 
among the gum trees, light going from the 
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‘Behind the Ears’ 


Keeping things clean—not just superficially 
but ‘behind the ears’ as well—must be 
someone’s responsibility. If cleaning 
arrangements are one of your business or 
professional worries, you should get to 
know Teepol. This master detergent de- 
3 veloped by Shell is now recognised as being 
the most effective and economical cleaning - 
‘aid for use’in commercial and industrial 
premises, and in municipal, institutional 
and public buildings of all kinds. 


SHELL 
Ve 


TEEPOL 


is a. SHELL contribution to improved public health. 


- Shell palette Limited, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 
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can expect Mothine but doom. We ex- 
. too; wisely, Douglas Stewart has ended 
on the opening of a door and a single 
. So to the final stand at Glenrowan; an 
apt to wreck the train is foiled; Joe Byrne 
ins of the gang) and Kelly himself are shot. 
the last we are in no Deadwood Dick 
. Kelly and Byrne, however they may re- 
| themselves as symbols of freedom, are just 
gerous bandits; but a dramatic poet can 
te his own honours list, and Douglas Stewart 
aged, oddly, to ennoble Byrne. It is the 
heightened speech. Although the man 
not say those things (any more than 
her First Murderer would say ‘ Now spurs 
lated traveller apace To gain the timely 
), he does compel our attention. Kelly him- 
if much less aspiring, lives and breathes; he 
ot a ventriloquial dummy. A strange night, 
a play one wants to meet again. Sometimes 
is clouded in heat-haze. At other times the air 
Dp, bullets flay the tip of one’s ear, and the 
matist is sure of himself. The players on 
furday shared his confidence: Liam Gaffney 
Brian Haines led with spirit a cast that, 
er Ayton Whitaker’s direction, let nothing 


‘there is a link between Ned Kelly and Joan 
, it is even slighter than that» between 
cedon and Monmouth; I need not search 
it, Joan is in mid-stage now. We have 
han McKenna in the West End as the 
vian Maid; Dorothy Tutin advances with 
juilh’s ‘ L’Alouette ’; and Miss McKenna has 
been heard (Home) in Thierry Maulnier’s 
m and the Judges’. Again Joan’s sharply 
ed faith is proclaimed in a voice that one 
Id expect’ to hear crying ‘I’m thinking 
e too fine for the like of me, Shawn Keogh 
<illakeen ’. By now we are used to the fusion 
Domrémy and Connemara: Miss McKenna 
very simply, the girl of nineteen, the 
urch’s rebellious child’ who, in Maulnier’s 
, must endure the night of suffering. At 
th, in fevered colloquy with herself, she 
hdraws her recantation and goes out to her 
battle: ‘I declare that my voices did not 
and that they came from God’. Above, 
ts Margaret and Catherine, with the Arch- 
e Michael, _are watching the Maid; when 
s given her last cry of agony, it is Michael 
eave, ‘Come, my sisters, now we may go to 
her ’. A play about Joan is safe: Maulnier’s 
ith its long to-and-fro of judicial examina- 
—does not fail, though it must seem only 
a footnote to Shaw. R. D. Smith produced 
sympathy, and I remember Bialiol 
ey crackling voice as the least harsh of 


"D. Smith - also directed Frederick 
inum’s ‘ The Pity of Love’ (Third), which 
s to come to us from far away and long ago 
ch its man arid woman, former lovers, look 
Snty to 1939. Their young love had been 
| too fiercely. At a chance meeting memories 
2 again; there may be other might-have-been 
mers in the years ahead. It is a poignant 
fancy (loitering. too long in its Welsh scene) 
acludes a passage for a family 
Satie a play in itself. Tony Britton and 
nton held the mood. 
J. C. Trew 


- WORD 
Be Sene "gs Roosevelt 
CAST S last week were devoted to 


ee 
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series of recordings from some of his speeches 
introduced and linked by Denis Brogan who 
fulfilled this office brilliantly, presenting the con- 
temporary background . to each succinctly and 
vividly and so giving coherence and design to a 
programme which would otherwise have been 
simply a patchwork. And not only that: he 
must have reminded many listeners, as he did 
me, of things they had forgotten, and told 
them much, especially of the circumstances of 
Roosevelt’s election to the presidency, of which 
they had known nothing. The recordings, which 
showed him dealing with a variety of situations 
with forceful assurance and a natural eloquence, 
built up a lifelike impression of a great man. 
But the recordings were, unavoidably, somewhat 
hard on the ear. To be harangued, as Queen 
Victoria put it, ‘as if I was a public meeting’, 
and an immense, a stupendous, one at -that, is 
not a soothing experience for one man in a small 
room, and I heaved a sigh of relief when this 
excellent broadcast came to an end. 

A brief doze—ten minutes: no more—and 
then over to the Third to hear Isaiah Berlin on 
the same theme, but seén from a more personal 
view-point. Mr. Berlin treated me as an indi- 
vidual, but one whom he expected to have all 
his wits about him. He spoke of the immense 
impact made by Roosevelt on him as a young 


~man and on other young Englishmen of his age 


in those years when many of them were en- 
thralled by communism and some even went to 
Spain to fight for the republic. And it was 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, he said, that 
seemed to them the one consolation later, when 
the bitter disillusionment with communism 
came. It was a lively talk from a lively mind, 
and so, in their very different style, were Basil 
Taylor’s two talks called ‘The Problem of the 
Past’, in the first of which he discussed the in- 
fluence of historical research and revivalism in 
the arts on the artists of today. Picasso, he said, 
has swallowed and regurgitated all sorts of past 
styles; ‘he has juggled with the museums; but 
lesser artists have formed the habit of making 
archaeological references in their work, while 
others are obsessed with the determination to be 
modern at all costs. In his second talk, last week, 
Mr. Taylor spoke of modern research into the 
arts of past ages, and made shrewd remarks on 
its limitations. Much of it, he said, consists of 
the collection and identification of objects, a 
pursuit akin to science and of little or no value 
to the artist. These talks were a mental spring- 
cleaning as disturbing as, but much more en- 
joyable than, the material one in progress or 
impending at this time of the year. 

“Exile and Return’ was the title of a pro- 
gramme of readings of a few Anglo-Saxon 
poems in translations by the late Gavin Bone, 
which prove that he was not only an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar but a fine English poet too. After 
five days, during which, with one exception, my 
listening consisted of history, criticism, and 
other matters addressed to the mind, I found it 
a rare pleasure to sit back and lose myself i in the 
deep emotions and sharp appeals to eye and ear 
which fill these poems. They give a vivid im- 
pression of the ‘old, forgotten, far-off things’ 
of a simple, heroic age, in language which is 
always alive. The cloven hoof of second-hand 
epithet and superannuated language which is apt 
to show itself, occasionally at least, even in 
translations by poets, never betrayed itself here. 


There were three readers—Marjorie Westbury, 


Robert Marsden, and Felix Felton—whose fine 
reading brought out the full beauty of the 


poems. 

The only other broadcast I heard of an 
artistic kind was a short story by H. G. Wells 
— The Pearl of Love ’—which I must once 
have read but had totally forgotten. I would 


: sy that Wells was still serving his apprentice- 
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ship asa wi when he composed it, because 
it is ane ition of that self-consciously 
beautiful writing which any author who has 
mastered his trade could turn out, but refrains 
from doing so, to order. The story has a vaguely 
eastern. form and flavour, and there is a twist, 
too crudely executed, in its tail. In my early 
youth in would have delighted me: last week I 
found it unbearably tedious, although Cyril 
Shaps read it very well. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
The Mass in D 


THE CHIEF MUSICAL EVENT of Easter week was 
the performance on Friday ‘and Saturday of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. That this is one of 
the most sublime creations of the human 
imagination is a commonplace, but it is a 
commonplace whose truth is proved every time 
the Mass is heard. That it is also one of the 
most difficult compositions in the whole reper- 
tory accounts for the comparative rarity of its 
performance. The difficulty lies not merely in 
the immense strain that Beethoven put upon the 
voices of both soloists and chorus but also in 
the manner of his vocal writing. He expected the 
human voice to behave like a wind-instrument, 
demanding the same powers of rhythmical attack 
and of flexibility over any intervals. The writing 
for the solo-quartet still looks appallingly 
difficult on paper, and it is my first duty to 
congratulate last week’s singers on their com- 
plete success in performing these ~ passages 
accurately and clearly. 

Rudolf Schwarz, who conducted the per- 
formances, seemed at first, especially on Friday, 
to be oppressed by his responsibilities. Anxious 
(I suppose) to get every strand of the polyphony 
in place, he failed to give enough drive to the 
rhythms, which tended to slackness. Perhaps 
one must regard the first performance as a final 
rehearsal. Certainly there was more tension, 
though still not enough in the ‘ Kyrie’ and 
again in the ‘Agnus Det’, on Saturday. It was 
not a question of pace. The conductor’s tempi 
seemed to me generally well-judged, except in 
the Allegro assai of the ‘ Agnus Dei’ which was 
surely too slow. The fault lay rather m a failure 


‘to provide that last ounce of physical energy 


which, as oarsmen know, drives the boat 
forward, This may yet be achieved in the third 
performance, which will have been heard in the 
Home Service before these notes appear. 

The conductor’s intellectual grasp of the 
music was as evident as his ability to control his 
forces, and I hardly think it was his fault that, 
at the receiving end, the orchestra sounded too 
much in the background. Details of the score 
tended to be overwhelmed by the voices. The 
hovering of the flute high up above the stave in 
‘Et incarnatus’, though indeed. marked pian- 
issimo, should be more distinctly present, and 
even the violin solo in ‘ Benedictus’, which 
could have been more sensitively phrased, 
tended to get submerged in the vocal polyphony. 

The B.B.C. chorus sang splendidly and met 
all demands made upon them without flagging. 
They may not possess the brilliance and power 
of the great Yorkshire choirs, but their good 
musicianship and balance reflected great credit 
both on themselves and on their chorus-master, 
Mr. Woodgate. I have already said a word in 
praise of the solo-quartet, but they must be 
named, honoris causa: Joan Sutherland, who 
is fast developing into a first-rate dramatic 
soprano; Elsa Cavelti, whose fine mezzo was, 
perhaps, the best voice of the four; Peter Pears, 
who has never in*my experience sung as well 
as he did in these performances, with a freer, 
more. ringing tone; and Richard Standen, who 
provided a secure bass, if not always a sufficiently 
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amazingly to the hard wear and tear of 34 years of marches, 


- invest it in 


Pp LANE: 
BUILDING SOCIETY — 
~ SHARES - 


There’s no fear of lost capital. faved: £50, £100, Ab 000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest— 7 


Be % INCLUDING BONUS 
4/0 —and tax paid = 
The Directors of the Society have just declared a nome for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 


ors who, daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. _ 


tropical rains and rough conditions. They have never let 
in water or become uncomfortable even after days of 
continuous wear.” 
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THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY _ 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C.2_ 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves — 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 
The only all-leather shoe 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
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“CHOOSE THE COLOUR, NAME & SIZE YOU FAVOUR’’ 


DUTCH GLADIOLI — 


Rainbow mixture of colours. 50 8/10 cm. bulbs 3/6. 50 larger bulbs 10/12cm. 
5/-. 50 mammoth bulbs 12/14 cm. 10/-. All above quoted prices are for 
Rainbow mixture of beautiful Gladioli bulbs for garden decoration or 
cut blooms, guaranteed to flower this summer. 


GLADIOLI TO COLOUR: 


Available in scarlet, salmon, white, pink, yellow, orange and-mauve, Not 
less than 6 bulbs of any colour supplied. Size @!10 cm, 1/- doz., 7d. for 6. 
Size 10/12 cm. 1/6 doz., 10d. for 6, Size 12/14 cm. 3/- doz., 1/8 for 6. 


GLADIOLI TO NAME: 


Cheice from the following named varieties—Acca Laurentia (Scarlet Orange). 
Allard Pierson (Deep Salmon Rose). Benjamin Britten (Deep Lavender). 
Bit of Heaven (Coppery Orange). Bloemfontein (Salmon Yellow). Boulogne 

_ (Dark Red). Hollands Glory,(Deep Salmon Rose). Lilac Wonder (Soft Rose _- 

' Violet). Mansoer (Blood Red). Modern Times (Crimson Purple). New 
Europe (Bright Red). Picardy (Apricot Pink). Paul Rubens (Dark 
Crimson). Salmon Joy (Rose Pink). Snow Princess (Pure White). 
Van Tienheven (Brick Red). Size 8/10 cm. 1/3 doz., 9d. for 6. Size 10/12.cm. 
1/9 doz., 1/- for 6. Size 12/14 cm. 3/6 doz., 1/11 for 6. Not less than 6 
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25 LILY of the VALLEY 1/9 


100 Anemones 1/6; 12 Polyanthus 1/6; 


25 Delphs. or R. Lupins (Seedlings) ; 


1/6; or 2-year-old clumps 12 for 1/6. 


6 DOUBLE BEGONIAS 2/6 
Red, Scar., Pink, Oran., Yellow, Sal., 
1/6; 25 Gyp. or Gaillardias 1/6; 25 
Giant Pansies (Seedlings) 1/6; larger 
clumps 12 for 1/6. 25 Giant Asters, 


~ 


We cannot help her... | 


~ 6 RHODODENDRONS Coie: 3/- mixed cols. 116; 25 Petunias 116: . 

; : an abaud Carnations 1/6: ; ; , ~ ' : 
“4 Azalea Mollis (outdoor) 1/3 each. : ey ; a 
ir Jap. Azaleas (in- or out-door) 1/6 A will edie A hike + . ee - unless you help eee 
a and 2/6 each. : 2 
aa”; 25 Green Beech 2/9. Green Box Bushes 
ei, 10/-perdoz. GreenBoxPyramids2‘t. 29 GREEN PRIVET 3/- To continue our vital work we urgently need your help. — x 
4 a 21/- per well matching pair. Larger Plants 25 for 4/-, 
ss - All orders under 10]- and 9d., over add 1J-. All Goods sold under Donations, however small, are most gratefully received. 
a 4 
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PROMPT DESPATCH, 


Genuine Money Back Guarantee. 


OTTERHILL NURSERIES LTD. 
' (L) OTTERSHAW, SURREY 


Over 40 acres of Nursery. 


__ Inspection I noited.— 


Closed Sundays 


™~ 
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Please’ send a regular donation to Room 65 
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ORS Sand very few 


once Speen: of their 


BOERS: mies. er 4 Gastance, 
uld become apparent, with 
> same musical procedures, 
> same melodic and har- 
_ twists, that were once fresh 
en became merely habitual. 
> ctaterette sand Eyer also 


| programmes, toy wile 
asians are Schubert and 


eg could ‘be. forced from 
888, the ‘date of the first great 
Cc , Wol 


ce or nie 
t followed \ was Screed 


: is utterly Tie as from. those 
e a very brief interval of time, 
or ptic in Goethe’s world. Similarly, 
Spanish ‘songs, written in the 
have remarkably little in com- 
rst of the Italian songs, which 
months later. The case of 


as , has nae outs Betty 


d provide ‘material - 
‘own programmes. 


‘Eichendorff, Goethe, 


_ grammes of Wolf’s own recitals: 
occasions when, in private, he overwhelmed his 


ney of this Italian’ 


“pases a beautiful, Sacouly pit ee eee of 
pie eae Opus 131 in Cc Bhatp minor; a 


PS FRANK WALKER 


pe take on a new creative oe anes mas : 


each mew poet, when there was any musical 
response in him at all. Hence it is that we have 


this endless variety, this richness of choice, to 


fill ten weekly programmes, and yet leave much 
still unsung. 

Something might be eet about the t manner of 
presentation, and something learned from Wolf’s 
When, in 1896, the Berlin 
‘ Hugo Wolf Verein’ was founded, the com- 


poser, who was hard to please, criticised the . 


drafted programme for the first concert of the 


new society. He told Paul Miller, the founder, — 


that he should go to work more systematically, 
and suggested that in the course of the season 
five concerts should be given, each devoted ex- 
clusively to settings of a single poet—Mo6rike, 
and the Spanish and 
Italian Song-Books: 

_ How do you like this proposal? AOS, 
aa until now I have been prevented by force of 


Bette tigataaies from realising this favourite idea 


rote Mine, but now that we are in control of the 

situation, what is to hinder us aor carrying it 
4 out? > = 

Bee portunities. Fs giving such a wide survey 
of his ‘work must be rare. It may be doubted 
whether individual recitals should concentrate 
on single volumes. It is just possible, we know, 
to crowd all the Italian songs into one evening, 
and the custom seems to be growing of so pre- 
senting them, divided between two singers, 
sometimes | against an imagined story-back- 
ground. “Three such presentations were given in 
London in the course of a single recent winter. 
This practice, however, has no tradition or 
authority behind it, and is a thoroughly inartis- 
tic proceeding. Some few songs, of course, are 
obviously connected with each other, such as 
the group centring in ‘ Schweig’ einmal still’, 
but the rest can only be forcibly and uncon- 


_ vincingly_ associated. No. two characters, no 


single pair of lovers, quarrelling, making it up, 


ete., could compass in rapid succession the 


whole range of emotions in the volume, and the 
Boccaccian song about the lecherous mock- 
monk must always be ridiculously out of place 


in such a scheme. 


- There i is great interest in the study of the pro- 
not those 


friends with endless successions of his latest 


compositions, in his irresistible urge to share- 


with others his joy in his achievements, but his 
public appearances, when the programmes were 
as” carefully considered as was the order of the 


co in the published volumes. Apart from five 


occasions when he accompanied a single short 
group of his songs in concerts of other music, 


_ Wolf appeared as pianist at ten concerts entirely 


devoted to his songs, between 1892 and 1897. 
‘The Programmes of these concerts show that: 


. Woe always engaged more than one singer— 


the Mattin' SEE Quartet provided an unusual 
and delightful programme of music for recorder — 


(various types) and strings, including a new 
Fantasia on a theme of Machaut by Rubbra, 


whose Dominican Mass appeared in the pro- — 
gramme given by the B.B.C. West of Eng’ aa 


Singers Ssbearsy in the week. - 
DyneELEY Hussey 


“se Wolf : a His. Songs ie ee 


sometimes two, soprano and tenor, and some- _ 


times three, soprano, tenor and baritone. 

(2) The programme would be divided into six or 
seven groups—more numerous, but generally 
much shorter, than those customary in Lieder 

_ recitals today. 

(3) Each group within the larger programme 
would be devoted, almost always, to settings 
of a single poet. 


A typical programme was that given at Graz _ 
on December 1, 1893, by Wolf with August ~ 


Kramer, 
soprano: 


tenor, and Marie Kramer-Widl, 


(1) 4 Morike songs by the tenor (‘ Der Gartner’, 5 


*“Nimmersatte Liebe ’, ‘ Begegnung’, ‘ Der 
Tambour ”) 

(2) 4 MGrike songs by the soprano (‘An eine 
Aeolsharfe’, ‘ Lied vom Winde’, ‘ Verbor- 
genheit’, ‘Er ist’s’) , 

(3) 4 Eichendorff songs by the 
Soldat I’, ‘Das Standchen’, 
Musikant ’, ‘ Heimweh ”) 

(4) 3 Goethe songs by the soprano (‘ Die Spréde’, 
“Die Bekehrte’, “Kennst Du das Land? ’) 

(5) 4 Goethe” songs, frem the ‘ Westéstlicher 

Divan’ section of the volume, divided be- 
tween soprano and tenor (‘ Als ich auf dem 
Euphrat schiffte’ answered by ‘Dies zu 
deuten’, and ‘Nicht Gelegenheit macht 
Diebe’ by “Hochbegliickt in Deiner Liebe ’) 
(6) 3 Spanish songs by the tenor (‘ Wer sein 
holdes Lieb verlcren’, ‘Wenn Du zu den 
Blumengehst ’, ‘ Seltsam ist Juanas Weise ’) 
(7) 5 Spanish songs by the soprano (‘Die ihr 
schwebet’, ‘In dem Schatten meiner 
Locken’, ‘Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh’, 
“Wehe der, Geh’’, ‘ Geliebter, geh’ jetzt *) 


This admirable programme could be a model 
for modern recitals. It presents, on a miniature 
scale, something like the conspectus desired by 
the composer in the series of concerts by ‘the 
Berlin ‘Hugo Wolf Verein’. Some other things 
should be noticed: 


(1) The Graz programme gives authority for the 
partial performance of the neglected West- 
éstlicher Divan cycle. 

(2) Although Wolf sometimes cursed about con- 
*temporary singers’ predilection for a few 
favourite songs, he was by no means averse 
to performing them himself in public. 

(3) Each group ends with a sure winner, from 
Morike’s humorous character-study of the 

' drummer-boy, or his rapturous spring greet- 
ing, to the overwhelming passion of Suleika’s 
song and the great Spanish masterpiece ‘Geh’, 
Geliebter ’. : 


A curious situation has arisen today. Everyone 
wants to sing us the whole Italian Songbook, 


‘Der 


_and we no longer often hear the songs that once 


threatened -to become hackneyed. It will be a 
pleasure to hear again, in the Third Programme 
series, old favourites like ‘ Der Gartner ’, ‘ Begeg- 
nung’, ‘Heimweh’, ‘Fussreise’, ‘ Jagerlied’, 
‘ Verschwiegene Liebe’ and ‘ Morgentau ’. 
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T.V’s Explorers 
chooseSmiths deLuxe 


for Central Africa 


Armand and Michaela Denis chose Smiths 
de luxe Watches on the recommendation of 
members of the Everest Expedition. 
“Although subjected to rough usage,” 
writes Armand Denis, “and regularly 
immersed in water, they kept perfect time.” 
All movements are UNCONDITIONALLY 
guaranteed for one year. 

Sold exclusively by Jewellers. 
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B308 Lady's aid plated 
model. 15 jewels. Silvered 
dial with raised gilt numer- 
als, £9.10.0. 


AB331 Gold plated 
watch with new small 
dial (25 mm). 15 jewels. 
Raised gilt numerals. 
£11.0.0. 


A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2 
The High Grade Watch Division of $. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 


Worlds Host VERSATILE HAND KNITTING MACHIR 


THE ‘RECORD’ IS THE CHO 
those who know what to expect 
LATEST Hand Knitting Machine: 
by choosing a ‘Record’ you ge 
smartest knitting and the most vei 
machine in the world. 
INTRICATE PATTERNS are pe 
: right from the start! The ‘Record 
amazingly simple—just a few clear 
tions and your first garments are 
way at the rate of 140 stitches in a me 
ECONOMICAL WITH WOOL. 
“Record” can save up to 30 per 
There is no doubt of knitting perfe 
Tension is controlled, results ar 
like hand knitting and prove whats 
you will make, not only in mone 
time, but in eyestrain and hours c 
fashioned concentration. 
VERY IMPORTANT. The ‘Reco 
the only one of its class which doe 
stocking and garter stitch, the ba 
*Record” versatility. Remember 
and you will be glad you bou 
“Record” and know that you can 
practically every type of stitch or p: 
in any kind of wool or yarn on sak 
*KNITTING ON A *“RECORD"’ S. 
TIME, MONEY AND WOOL .. 


12 monthly payments of 30/- at 
deposit or Cash Price £24. - 


CONTINUOUS DAILY DEMONSTRATIONS AT OUR 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 9 Melcombe GLASGOW SHOWROOMS: 28 
Street, N.W.1. Tel.: Hunter 9727. (20 yds. St., Coweaddens St. Tel.: Douglas 
from Baker Street Station). From 9.30 a.m. to From 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., 2.30 p.m. to 5.31 
6 p.m. Daily; 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Thursdays; Daily; Tuesdays 9 a.m. to I p.m. 
9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturdays. 


Send this coupon (in unsealed envelope, only 14d. stam: 
*RECORD’ HAND KNITTING MACHINES, 172 DARTMO 
ROAD, LONDON, S.E.26, for beautifully illustrated broc 
in colour, giving full information about this wonderful F 
1 Knitting Machine, and details of the immense variety of garment: 
| patterns, or ‘phone FOR. 1128. 


* MAKE MONEY 
AND SAVE MON- 
EY AT HOME... 


Many people are 
making extra 


Incomes with-a "NAMM oo ocssnnsoceemsetenene asbensaned eescared 5 aaxenephoondee 
*“Record’ Hand ! 
KnittingMachine % ADDRESS. ........0:...:ccccsscscescpeesdenensescusecsouan onawdl eke Pee ee r 
apartfromsaving ! 


on family clothes 


SAVE YOUR 


The accompanying illustration shows how magnificently a room 
can be lighted with ‘only one central fitting, and this with only one 
lamp in it. The resultant light is glareless, shadowless and evenly 
diffused throughout the room, making the ideal and least harmful 
form of artificial light. With this form of lighting one is able to sit 
and read or work in perfect comfort in any part of the room, and 
facing in any direction, without recourse to additional fittings; 
that being so, why festoon your walls and ceilings with a lot of 
unnecessary lamps and shades? In the daytime there is only one 
sun to illuminate the whole world; why, therefore, have in the 
kitchen or any other room in the house, innumerable “suns” 
shining from all directions?—apart from the cost! 


We neither use nor recommend Florescent Lighting nor the high 
intensities of light so loosely advocated to-day, and it is not 
without significance that in a Ministry of Health White Paper it is 
stated that 27,000,000 pairs of spectacles had been issued during 
the first five years of the National Health Service. 


The high intensities mentioned are unnecessary and undesirable, 
for if we normally use no more than we really need, we shall always be 
able to see by the higher intensities when these occur, whereas if we 
get used to needlessly high intensities We shall lose the power to 
see by the lower intensities. Normally about 5 foot-candles should 
be ample for all ordinary purposes, and when it is considered that 
a foot-candle simply means the light given by a candle a foot away, 
it will be realised that 5 foot-candles, evenly distributed, mean 
that at every point-in the room you have the equivalent of 5 
candles:a foot away. It may be doubted whether there would be 
enough candles in London to light an average room with this 
all-round intensity! Yet many so-called experts advocate 10, 20 
and even 50 or more foot-candles, which can only cause severe 
eyestrain, besides being grossly extravagant. Incidentally the term 
“foot-candle” was evidently considered too simple and self- 
explanatory to please the pundits, as it has been changed to 
“lumens per square foot”, which conveys nothihg to the layman. 
As Oscar Wilde said in one of his plays, “To be intelligible is to 
be found out”! 


For further particulars please apply to:— 


G.V.D. 


SIGHT BY BETTER LIGHT—NOT MORE LIGHT 


ILLUMINATORS 


29b TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONE Ve 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 


‘ 


- BETTER LIGHTING—I 
YOU ARE HAVING your house rewired or hav- 
z a new one built, do not leave the light- 
entirely ‘to the builder, or even to the archi- — 
3 after all, you are going to live in the place, 
thoughtful though they may be, it is 
possible for them to think of everything. 
wretched single lighting points in the 
of rooms should be things of the past 
. They make small rooms look so much 
, and, as a rule, do not provide decent 
hting for anyone. Generally speaking, al- — 
ough I have them myself because my rooms 
so small that hand and standard lamps 
duld only clutter them, I am against ceiling 
thts, Wall-brackets are adequate for giving 
lighting, but the best possible solution 
good lighting in nearly every room is to 
plenty of wall plugs for portable lamps. 
that, too, is not as difficult as you may 
There is a wiring system, which you 
hove heard about, called the ring circuit, 
hich is simplicity itself. The big advantage 
that all the plug sizes are the same. 
This ring. circuit has to be put in profession- 
y. It is a ring of wiring running round the 
side of the whole house, a ring for each floor, 
it can supply a large number of plug points. 
plugs themselves have easily changéd fuses 
Gilt in to them. These have different ratings 
cording to the load you want the plug to carry. 
There are certain regulations governing the 
ag circuit, so, if you are contemplating in- 
Wing one, find out about them from your 
eal Electricity Board or your electrical con- 
actor. Speaking very approximately, I would 
y that a ring circuit for an ordinary type of 
w house of about 1,000-square-feet floor area 
ould cost between £20 and £30 for each circuit, 
id you would need one upstairs and one down- 
airs. That is a very great deal cheaper than 


iF 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


providing the same facilities and wiring aan 
plug back to the fuse box in the way that it used 


‘to be done. 


I have no space to deal with fluorescent light- 
ing, as there is a great deal to say about it, 
particularly about the different colours of 
‘white’ lamps. But I think it is the light of 
the future. 

- RICHARD FREETH 


MAKING MAYONNAISE 

When making mayonnaise, do not expect the 
egg-yolk to absorb more oil than it can. The 
limit is about eight tablespoonfuls to each yolk 
—or, if you like to think in liquid ounces, about 
four liquid ounces. The oil, the egg (and the 
mixing bowl) must be at the temperature of the 
room in which you are making it. | 

Put the egg-yolk into the bowl—remove any 
little cloudy bits—sprinkle it with salt and 
pepper, and add a few drops of vinegar, or 
lemon juice. Then stir with a wooden spoon, 
or with a small whisk, if you would rather. 
When the yolk is smooth, begin to add the 
olive oil, drop by drop, stirring all the time, 
any way round you like. You will find that 
presently the mixture will thicken and cling to 
the spoon, making it difficult to go on stirring. 
Now is the time to add a few more drops of 
vinegar or lemon, and once this has been stirred 
in you can add the rest of the oil in a very 
thin trickle, stirring rather more quickly, and 
adding a few drops of the vinegar or lemon 
from time to time. One egg-yolk will want about 
a dessertspoonful altogether. If you find the 
sauce is still too thick, you can thin it down 
with a few drops of warm water. 

You should not have any difficulty at all in 
making your mayonnaise like this, and even if it 
does curdle—which is extremely unlikely—all 
you have to do is to put a fresh egg-yolk into 


Housewife 


another warmed bowl ea stir in the curdled 
mixture by degrees, and it will magically 


uncurdle itself. AMBROSE HEATH 


Notes on Contributors 


W. G. BEASLEY (page 689): . Professor of the 
History of the Far East, London University; 
author of Great Britain and the Opening of 
Fapan, 1834-1858 

ALF MarTIN (page 691): London correspondent 
of Handelstidningen of Gothenburg; regular 
broadcaster for the Swedish Broadcasting 
Service 

Sir Harortp Scott, G.c.v.o. (page 695): Com- 
missioner of Police of the Metropolis, 1945- 
53; author of Scotland Yard, etc. 

E. H. Carr, C.B.E. (page 697): Tutor in Politics, 
Balliol College, Oxford; author of A History 
of Soviet Russia, The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World, etc. 

RAYMOND BAKER (page 700): worked as In- 
formation Officer for the Foreign Office in 
Naples and Venice after the war, and has also 
been a special assistant to the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees of the United Nations 
in Geneva 

M. V. C. JEFFREYS, C.B.E. (page 702): Professor 
of Education, Birmingham University and 
Director of Birmingham Institute of Education 
since 1946; author of Glaucon: an Inquiry 
into the Aims of Education, Education— 
Christian or Pagan, etc. 

Rev. RONALD GOODCHILD (page 703): 
Horsham 

JAMES WELCH (page 704): Professor of Re- 
ligious Studies and Vice-Principal of Ibadan 
University College, Nigeria, 1950-54; Director 
of Religious Broadcasting, B.B.C., 1939-47 

T. R. Fyvex (page 708): author of The Malady 
and the Vision, No Ease in Zion, etc. 
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Gardening &e. 


By Pone 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


osing date: first post on Tired, April 28. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
ntaining them should be addressed to the Editor of THz LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
mee Crossword ” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


decision is 
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Mr, S——1’s Monthly Garden-gab 


I make my offer for April the Grand Spiral or 
double Spring border. Within which and by 
counter-revolution as it were, vistas are revealed 
streamlined and 38A, creations of the landscapist’s 
skill, 35D harmonies of Nature and Art. At one 
~ corner, a tiny murmuring brook; at another a series 
of steps without a note of hesitation. So to our 
third—there lurks the deepest shade of heather; and 
last a bluebell corner, bluebell maybe without ah! 
- this. And within, a cut flower section glossed 
modestly below, no blatant comments, the very 
quintessence of modern horticultural salesmanship. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


9R. Har. perennial: waves up and down - 

10. To what may I liken it? A waliflower, but flowerless 

12-16. These are crimson and sweet 

13. ea a annual resembling 21U—comment is altogether 
su 

15-24. Har. cepiiais simply glorious 

16. See 12A 


17R. Mask flower: so a part is invisible 
20. Daisy’s answer: sounds like the text-book 
22. Kind of 10A: breath-taking brassica 
. Lake, but not crimson—includes a substantial hawkbit 


y “94. See 15A. 
25-27R. Rose without id a 
- 28R-37R. ite : mind don’t drop it 
29. This ’ere or a Roc ‘now: mighty ornamental 
_ 82. Battle of flowers? Indian shot 
a See 40A, 
Sys 3 


, oe r 


34R-39U-27R. A companion for Arabis and Alyssum 

36. One of my creations: just one 

40-33. ‘It’s plain where you'll find me’, as the garden 
pest said: a 26D 


DOWN 


1, Flowerless? Their flowers are hidden in their fruits 
godless collection of plants: a bob’s worth perhaps 

3U. Potplant for the greenhouse or treat as ridge-onions 

4U. Covered with large showy flowers, but listless 

» $. - weed? Let’s show it under another guise 

iS) See 

8U-7U. May be trenched (see Onions) or planted with 
marsh marigolds 

11. Let the clot join us: and fill up with this, and there's 
your pitcher-plant: quite equal to a bath 

14, Water-plant: the sine qua non of the Ideal garden 

18. Windflower apparently under a change of name 

19-31, Are seen upon the rising crag: the reverse of har. 
perennial 

21U. Put us in peat well mixed for a fine bedding show 

26. Gigantic her. plant 

27. Pit-plant here: a duck according to Virgil 

29U. Belgian source of another peat-lover: a dropped aitch 
would betray you, sir 

30. Endless her. border and nothing less than a hero 
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REBRIA 
Prizewinners: Ist prize: T. W. Melluish (London, 
S.E.24); 2nd prize: K. A. Redish (Bexleyheath); 


3rd prize: Mrs. P. D. Shenton (Walsall) 


‘ ida Ks ag With save ene opitig nearing its end and travel becoming 

and Pass } | | easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles 

ae |} and‘ stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when. 

 sutroundings develops an alertness and stores up materia! 

the trained writer can always use. 2 

The LSJ has courses to help every kind of writer—journalist orstory 

writer—beginner or expert. -Its latest Course on TV Play writing, 

specially written by Mr. George F. Kerr the famous TV producer, 
DW olsey Hall (founded in 1894) pro- 
_vides successful postal tuition in 
‘most subjects at Ordinary and 
-Advanced Levels for all G.C.E. 
Examinations. Fees are reasonable 


U.C. Cc, founded 1887, wii ve oa 
highly qualified Tutors, offers ex 
tuition for General Certif. of Educz 
_ London, Oxford, Cambridge, Nortk 
and others (single subjects may be tak 
London University Degrees (open to. 
A.C.P., L.C.P:, and various Teact 
Diplomas, Law, | Professional Prelimir 


is unique in covering the field hitherto. almost unexplored. The 

_ famous writer Mr. L. A. G. Strong has prepared the Course in Eeelish 
_ Literature, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson the English History. © ; 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you shoulk se 

School’s advice. The free book “Writing for the Press” ae. no 


4 ‘ Cage and may, if desired, be spread over | + extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the R.S.A.,, Local Government, Civil Ser 
_—-_._ the period of the Course. . School and shows how you can enter a field ee is open to all. The Moderate - fees ;- - instalments - “if, des 
“on PROSPECTUS from C. D! Parker, M.A. fees are low—advice is free from "$e PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar 
SOLD. Director of Studies, Dept. FES. Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM - 


4574 * Burlin on House, CAMBRIDG 


“a Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 f MUSeum 


“There are LSJ students all over “the. world.” ; ‘ 1 : . : — | 
Za POSTAL TUITI 

Ke 2 MEN: -AND “A me Fi: oe Uden CHT SERVI 
‘ SHIP WITHA SOUL Me BE & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO 


___ *WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Bay New {| 
| SHORT STORY — 


a ' i A Metropolitan core Males Postal gc 
| is th t cient, the most economical 
; \¢ RITERS This’ is the story of a gallant little. ship | the most Pod pantent means of preparatio: 
Ps . _ | the General Certificate of Educati 
ao Wanted with a big heart= a ship with a personality . | | fon; Be en pace aaa 
= Government and Commercial Examinations 
Sn, tebe et yee ese see) re ’ the story of a ship with a wonderful war Hecord : cates expert postal tuition for . Ey 


“and for the professional exams. in | count 


a taryship, Law, Sales Management, 
forced, into peacetime ignominy by men | who, BY Bite rig tk hen oe arene 


x ; i ial subjects,” 

és feuds a glorious past, use her for theif own | More than 80,0001 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCE 
ue / - : és Guarantee of Coaching 

avaricious ends and break her heart— until that Text-book lending libra1 

proud moment when /SHe ee her last battle.. iy" 


editors are constantly on the look-out for || @ 
promising new writers, : , 

Learn the essential technique ~ by 
post—the Regent way. In a fascinating. 
course you are shown how to get plots, 
how to construct, how to write dialogue, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO- 
SELL THEM for the best prices. 


. | payable by instalments. — 

: mB he Write today for arcepatins sent PRE 
Write today for a free copy of “How to™ ; request, mentioning exam. or subject 

Succeed as a Writer,”’ an informative , which ‘interested to the Secretary (1 

prospectus. There is no obligation— ||) # ~~ 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 1/26), es METROPOLITAN COLLEC 

Salece Gate, London, W.8. as ss x Ne ST. ALBANS 

_oF call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE W 
You ARE SICK = 


"STUTIS | 


: ‘CA Fegisipead Friendly Society 
.-founded-in 1912) Vy 
_STUTIS is a sick benefit Society found 
primarily for thé teaching professic 
but open to all professional “worker 
who are invited to join it to ensw 
- financial aid in illness. ‘ 
An annual Contribution of from. one | 
twenty guineas. “et 
SICK PAY of from 10/6 to £10, 10:0-a wee 
and an average return of 759% of Apa 
contributions to form a 
- SAVINGS ACCOUNT on which compoun 
interest at-23% per annum is allowt 
and from which cash wih mi 
be made, 
Write for’ a booklet giving full informatio 
S.T.U.T.LS. (S. Dept.) 
, "The Secondary Technical and University 
- Teachers’ Insurance ‘Society : 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
Telephone: EUSton 6737 « 


THAT DIED OF SHAME.. 


ee ue starring 


- RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH - GEORGE BAKER | 


BILL OWEN - VIRGINIA McKENNA © 
so swroe ROLAND CULVER - BERNARD L 


; Produced and Directed by MICHAEL RELPH ond BASIL DEARDEN, 
Screenplay by JOHN WHITING, 
MICHAEL RELPH and BASIL DEARDEN 


ODEON | 


| Zeicester Sq — 
: = 


PHONE: WH. eit 
Showing at 1.5, 3.45, 6.25, 9.15 
_ Sunday at 5.35, 8.25 


is ne and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and ta. 
read; the reason is that it uses the, 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. | f 
. Speedhand enables every, word in. 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand. 
form indicating the sound of the’ 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient | 
__ phonetic’ shorthand which you are i 
guaranteed to ‘be able to learn in, 20 
hours or less without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the | 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free. trial lesson, please write to. 


The Cambridge Stenographic rastitata te} 
(Dept. L10), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


| NATIONAL LIBRARY | 
|| FOR THE BLIND| 


(Rea. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


Don’t forget! || 
>. the 
| break- 


< . Patron: 
ie: point HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN — 
-. oy 2 is. - ‘Chairman: 
a ay The Most Hon. 
i ; 545 Ibs. "The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. } 
- am o ow For the Blind, much of life takes the form meOme lax Te 
of Cheaper than string— ofa peek Question bbe Th selte Of thal Es Neer 

ws ‘ enetrating imagination the Sightles 
“ao , a vi than se Geer cease to wonder about the world * ae i 
a PERFECT UNUSED which they dwell in darkness. - 


Books, printed in Braille can come to the 
rescue of the enquiring and the anxious. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 31, Linton Road, Barking, Essex, 


sent to the Secretary will solve many and4, WhedarGat Notion | 


problems and bring new confidence to Pron ; aco) ¢ 
the Sightless. CHAPPELL PIAN 


| 35, GREAT Rael ST., LONDON, S.W.1. | 


| ERGY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, 
Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture, 
Tomato Stringing, ete. 


=. ber mile Min. quantity 

: coil 1,000 ft. DOK 
Free delivery anywhere U.K. 

35/ re Write for Sampie I 3/ 6 


Dept. 12, clo STREETS 
Uf oe Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 


Please write for details and name 
of nearest agents. — 


‘ays, Essex 
Branch Offices— 
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